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ing intereſt makes any apology for 


this addreſs ſuperfluous. If the author 
be blamed for reflecting on the church of 


England, when he can plead no particular 
provocation for it; let it be conſidered, 


that this has been done only indire#ly, and 
when his ſubject unavoidably led to it. 


As the addreſs is directed to diſſenters on- 
ly ; the members of the eſtabliſhed church 


have no buſineſs with it; and if they 
never look into what is not addreſſed to 
them, or intended for their inſpection, no 


offence can be taken. If notwithſtanding 


this, they cannot reſiſt a curioſity to pry 
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into the concerns of their neighbours, 


themſelves only are anſwerable for the 


/ 


conſequences, not the author. 


If, in this caſe, they do not find this 
performance to be written in the tame and 


humble ſtile of an apologiſt, they ſhould 


conſider that the writer does not think 


there is any thing in the principles of the 
diſſenters as ſuch, ſo palpably open to ob- 


jection, as to require an apology. 


The things that ſeem to want an apolo- 


gy are the doctrines of original ſin, pre- 


deſtination, trinity in unity, ſatisfaction by 
vicarious puniſhments, &c. a hierarchy, 
conſiſting of perſons with names and pow- 


ers altogether unknown in the New Teſta- 
ment; eccleſiaſtical perſons, as ſuch, in- 
veſted with civil power, .contrary to the 
very genius of the religion of Jeſus Chriſt, 


whoſe kingdom was not of this world; 


and civil officers aſſuming a power to de- 


cide concerning articles of faith; ſubſcrip- 


tions to creeds of human compoſition ; 
| the 
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the impoſition of ceremonies by the au- 


thority of men, in a church, of which 
Chriſt alone is the head ; and the abſolute 


enjoining.of rites, which are the remains 


and badges of . popiſh ſuperſtition ; ſuch 
as the wearing of a ſurplice, the ſign. of 


the croſs, with god-fathers and god- md- 


thers, in baptiſm; canifithration- by. the 
impoſition of the hands of a biſhop; 


wheeling about to the cat, and bowing, at 


the name of Jeſus, as if it was a mere 


ſound that was worſhipped, and the enjoin- 


ing of the poſture of Kneeling at the lord's 
ſupper, & c. &c. &c. Such as theſe are 
the things that look as if they wanted 
ſome apology ; for, certainly, their reaſon- 
ableneſs 1s far from be! ing evident at firſt 
fight. age” ieee 
If it be aſked, why the WEN choſe to 
conceal his name, he frankly acknowled- 
ges, that it was not becauſe he was appre- 


henſive of making himſelf obnoxious to 


the members of the church of England. 
If they underſtand him right, they will 
* 9 2 TR Per- 
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perceive that his intentions towards them 


are far from being unfriendly; and if 
they underſtand him wrong, and put an 
unfair and uncandid conſtruction upon 


what he has written; he truſts that, with 


a good meaning, and in a good cauſe, he 


| will never be over-awed by the fear of 


any thing that men * think of _ or 
do to him. | 


Neither was it becauſe he was appre- 


henſive of giving offence, either to the 
. miniſters, or to the people among the diſſen- 
ters, becauſe he has ſpoken with equal 


freedom to both; but, in reality, becauſe 
he was unwilling to leſſen the weight of 


his obſervations and advice, by any re- 


flections that might be made on the per- 
ſon from whom they come. An anony- 


mous author is like the abſtract idea of a 
man, which may be conceived to be as 


perfect as the imagination * the reader 
can make! it. 
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1f, however, notwithſtanding all the 
author's precautions, any of his readers 
ſhould find him out; he hopes that, along 
with ſo much geren they will at leaſt 
have the goodneſs to forgive what was well 
intended, and excuſe imperfections in one 


who is, at leaſt, defirous to 1 8 ochers 8 
free from them. | 


If any perſon, who is not a diſſenter, 
ſhould take it into his head, that by read- 
ing this Addreſs, he will become poſſeſſed 
of a great ſecret, and be acquainted with , 


the real ſentiments and views of the diſ- 


ſenters, as a body, he will miſerably de- 

ceive himſelf. Diſſenters as ſuch have no- 
thing in common but a diſſent from the 
eſtabliſhed church; and it by no means 
follows that they, therkfine. agree in any 
thing elſe. The majority of the diſſen- 


ters will be more offended at this perfor- * 


mance than any member of the hatch of 

England; and even that part of the diſ- 

ſenters to whom it is more particularly 
addreſſed will be far from being univerſal- 
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Ip leaſed with it. The author is a ſingle 
perſon, who writes without the concur- 


rence of any other perſon whatever, and 
is therefore anſwerable only for his own 


private ſentiments and conduct. 


If it be ſaid that this addreſs was . | 


ten purpoſely to gain converts from the 


church of England; though in an indirect 
manner, the author can only reply by ſay- 
ing, that he really had no ſuch views or 


expectations. At the ſame time, he would 


have no objection to acknowledge it, if 


that had been either a primary, or a ſe- 


condary object in this publication. It is 
certainly no crime in a man to write in 
defence of what he thinks to be a good 


cauſe, or to endeavour to gain converts 


to it from what he thinks to be a bad one. 


He, no doubt, like the reſt of man- 


keind, ſincerely wiſhes. that other perſons 


would enter into his views, and adopt his 
ſentiments ; but having no dragoons to 


employ this purpole, and no ads of 
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e to ſecond him, he muſt be con- 


tent to do what he can by the help of rea- 
ſon and argument alone; and theſe ſpiri- 
tual weapons, are by no means ſo certain 


in their effects on the minds, as carnal 
weapons are on the Bodies of men; ſo that 


no perſon need be apprehenſive, eſpecially 
in this age, in which riches, faſhion, and 
power have ſuch influence, of any great 


execution being done, or any great changes 
being brought about by books only, which. 


few perſons read, and fewer regard. 


Though this e was certainly writ= 
ten with a ſerious deſire to make diſſenters 
think, and act in a manner worthy of their 
profeſſion; it is not, however, any part of 
the author's intention to revive the ſpirit 
of a party; except, primarily, ſo far as 


the party has religion, that is the intereſts |. 
of its members in another world, for its 
object; and, ſecondarily, ſo far as the 


intereſt of this particular party, in civil 
matters, is the intereſt of the whole ſoci- 


ety of which Fey, are members; having 
for 
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for its object the cauſe of liberty, and all 
the ates rights of Engliſhmen. 


The author of this work is not much 
concerned about the civil privileges of the 
diſſenters as ſuch, and as a ſeparate body 
in the ſtate; but he moſt earneſtly wiſhes 
that their liberal and generous views, with 
reſpect to civil and religious liberty, may 
be ſo fully imbibed by themſelves, and fo 
far diffuſed among. others, as that all 
their countrymen, without excepting their 
moſt violent enemies, may reap the be- 
nefit of them. This performance is cer- 
tainly intended to make one particular 
part of the commonwealth more reſpecta- 
ble ; but this part is of ſuch a nature, 
that the author conceives that the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of their being more re- 

ſpectable would be a great increaſe of 
glory to his country at large, from which 
that part would derive no particular ad- 
vantage, except the honour of having 
contributed to It, 


If 
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If the author appear to wiſh for a far- 
| ther reformation in the eſtabliſhed church, 


it is with no intereſted views, derived. 


from his expectation of a comprehenſion, 
of the diſſenters in it. Were he himſelf 


permitted to new model the eceleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhment of his country, he would 


do it according to his beſt judgment, and * 


according to his preſent ideas of perfecti- 
on in things of that nature; but he would 
not be a member of it himſelf ſo long as 


it was a national eſtabliſhment , becauſe he 


thinks it is more for the intereſt of chriſ- 


5 tianity, that particular ſocieties of chriſti- 


ans ſhould be as free and independent as 
private perſons. He does not apprehend 
that any greater inconvenience would ariſe 
from unbounded liberty being given to e- 


very man to think and act for himſelf in 


all matters of religion, than there is found \ 
to ariſe from the ſame liberty with reſpect 
to medicine. It appears to him that in- 
dividuals would provide better for them- 
ſelves, in both theſe reſpects, than their 
civil governors ever have done, are diſ- 
P 0s or are able to do for them. . To 
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To diſſenters the author eadititbnda a 


_ candid and ſerious attention to the ſubject 
of this addreſs. He was very ſerious in 
_ writing it, and will rejoice exceedingly if 


it have any good effect on ever ſo few of 
the members of that body to which he 
belongs. Gladly would he contribute to 
render them in any degree more reſpectable 
as men, as Engliſhmen, and as chriſtians , 
that, unfettered as they are by any laws, | 


but thoſe of their one only maſter, even 


Chriſt, they may exhibit a ſpecimen of a 
truly chriſtian temper. and conduct, by 
Joining the religious zeal of their anceſtors 


to their own enlarged views, and liberal 


ſentiments; things which are ſo far from 
being incompatible, that they have, natu- 


rally the cloſeſt connection. 


Earneſtly does eu wiſh that miniſters, be- 


ing free from the impoſitions of men, 


would apply with more aſſiduity to the 
faithful and chearful diſcharge of their 
proper duty, in enlightening the minds, 
andimprovingthehearcsandthe condu&tot 
| __ their 
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their hearers; ſetting them an example 
of unbounded confidence in ae | 

| dence, under the circumſtances of a ſcanty 
and precarious proviſion, of a etſtieh” 
tious and fearleſs integrity in aſſerting the 
truth as it is in Jeſus, of a generous con- 
tempt of the pleaſures and pains of this 
life, when they tend to lead men from the 
path of their duty; and, univerſally, of 
the prevailing influence of thoſe conſide- 
rations which are drawn from their cha- 
racter, as citizens of bea ven, over thoſe 
which reſult from their intereſt in this tran- 
ſitory world. Earneſtly, alſo, does he 
wiſh that the people may be duly influenced 
by ſuch examples, and inſtructions; that, 
though they are more engaged in the bu- 
ſineſs and commerce of this world, they 
may not loſe of their "IT e 

May miniſters and prople Jointly PREY 
then each others hands in the great work 
of reformation, and bear a noble teſti- 
mony againſt * antichriſtian errors and 
ſuper- 
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ſuperſtition. Inftead of being diſcourag- | 
ed by the reproaches and hardſhips to 


which their profeſſion expoſes them, may 


they rather rejoice that they are counted 
worthy to ſuffer ſhame in ſo glorious a cauſe. 
By their peaceable and inoffenſive be- 
haviour may prove themſelves worthy of 
the protection of the civil government, 

how much ſoever they may diſapprove of 


the maxims, or the adminiſtration of it. 


May they excite the honeſt emulation of 
the members of the eſtabliſhed church, 
and of chriſtians of every other denomi- 
nation, by their zeal to promote all kinds 
of uſeful knowledge, by their attention 
to the advancement of the beſt intereſts 
of ſociety, and by their exemplary care 
to underſtand their religion, and to live 


according to the rules of it ; that, what- 


ever treatment they may meet with in the 
world, they may ſecure the approbation 
great judge of hearts and actions, 


and * n. 
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My Chriſtian 2 fe 


AM a Proteſtant Difſenter, I glory i in 
the name, and it is with a view to 
render you, in general, more ſenſible 


of its dignity, and importance, that I 


take the liberty to make this free addreſs 
to you. Sorry I am, from a regard to 
the intereſts of truth and liberty, to ſee 
the zeal of many to cool in ſo noble a 
cauſe, for which our heroic anceſtors ſa- 


crificed ſo much; when the reaſons for our 


diſſent are ſo far from having been leſſen- 
ed, in number or weight, in the interval 
, 4 | be- 
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between their times and ours, that,! in pro- 


portion to the improvements in religious 
knowledge, theſe reaſons have been great- 
ly multiplied, and continue to grow in 


number and ſtrength every day. Yet, 
paradoxical as it may appear, thoſe of us, 


who have theſe growing reaſons to be ſa- 
tisfied with this cauſe of truth and liberty, 
are generally leſs ſtrongly attached to it, 
and more eaſily and frequently deſert it, 
than thoſe whoſe opinions are ſuch, that 
they have leſs reaſon than ever to ſeparate 
from the eſtabliſhed church. It is to the 
former claſs of diſſenters, therefore, that 


I would be underſtood to addreſs myſelf 


in a more particular manner; and I beg 
nothing more, my. brethren, than. your 
candid attention, - while I argue this mat- 
ter with you, conſidering you both in 4 
religious, and à civil capacity. I promiſe 
you I will take up as little of your time 
as I can help, and uſe as few words as 
poſſible, to, make you fully ſenſible of 
what I have to propoſe to your conſide- 


ration. 
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with reſpect to religion. 


F I conſider the ſubject of our diſſent 
as a matter purely religious, I cannot 
help thinking it of the utmoſt importance, 
even to the cauſe of chriſlianity . in gene 
ral. That groſs corruptions have been 
introduced into this moſt excellent ſcheme 
of religion, corruptions which began very 
_ early, and which have. been confirmed by: 
long continuance, corruptions which totally: 
disfigure it, and defeat the principal ends 
of its inſtitution, is a lamentable truth, 
univerſally. acknowledged by proteſtants. 
If chriſtianity, itſelf, therefore, be of im- 
portance, it muſt be of importance to fr 
it from theſe corruptions: for Whether it 
be better for men to be chriſtians at all, 
or to continue papiſts, is very problema- 
tical, and a queſtion which many ſenſible 
perſons would not heſitate to determine 
| Wo am. 
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in the negative. But to whom are we to 
look for the advancement of this neceſſary 
work of reformation from the errors and 
abuſes of popery ? I anſwer, without he- 
ſitation, it is to aifſenters only, of whatever 
ETD in every an country. 


Can it be ſuppoſed that the princes of 5 


this world, or mere ſtateſmen, who are the 
perſons that erect or model, according to 


their pleaſure, all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſn- 
ments, will ever have this buſineſs at heart; 
or that, if they ſhould undertake it, they x 
are duly qualified for the conduct of it. 


It cannot be expected that religion ſhould 
ever be a primary object with civil go- 
vernors. They may make uſe of it as an 


engine of ſtate policy, to promote their 


own ſecular ends; but, in general, they 
| . too much men of this world, to con- 
n 


themſelves about a ſcheme, the great 
object of which is @ world to come; and, 


provided religion give them no great in- 


terruption in * plans of civil , 


t 
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it cannot be thought that they will ever 
enn e any reformation 1 in it. 


Their ed is, generally, beſt an- 
ſwered by the quiet continuance of all 
things of this nature, which are foreign to 
their immediate province, in the condition 
in which they are, and have been, let that 


condition be ever ſo wretched; and they 


are ready to take the alarm at every thing 
that may hazard their tranguility, or create 
diſturbance in the ſtate: and reformation 
in religion, eſpecially when it has been 
violently attempted, and when corrupti- 
ans and abuſes (by means of the injudi- 
cious interpoſition of government) have 
been confirmed by long continuance, is 


known to have this tendency. 


I ned to Jang that the prin 
this world are not diſpoſed to concern 
themſelves about reformation in religion; 
but, indeed, it is rather a happineſs that 
they are not ; for all the ſervice they can 


do to religion is not to intermeddle with 


it j 
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it at all, fo as to interrupt the reformati- 

ons which might take place in it from 
natural and proper cauſes ; and for this 
negative afſiftance the friends of religion 
would think themſelves under the greateſt 
Wer upon to civil Se NGE. | ; 


Civil power is a very improper cat 
to be employed in work of this nature; 
and, whenever employed, can hardly fail 
to defeat its end. Wherever opinion is 
concerned ; force of all kinds, and all mo- 
tives of intereſt (both of which will ever 
aceompany the civil magiſtrate) ought to 
be removed to the greateſt diſtance ; and 
ſpontaneous, diſintereſted, and calm rea- 
ſoning, have the field entirely to herſelf. 
Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles aſked no aid 
of the civil powers, nor gave the moſt. 
bin of their e of . alliance 
oy them. 


54 Non tali e nec Jefenſoribus iftis.. 
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The kingdom of Chriſt is not repre- 
ſented by any part of the metalick image 
of king Nebuchadnezzar, which denot- 
ed all the empires of this world; but is 
the little ſtone cut out of the mountain wit h- 
out hands. It is a thing quite foreign to 
the image, and will at laſt fall upon it, 
and deſtroy all the remains of it. All 
that true chriſtianity wiſhes, is to be un- 
moleſted by the kings and rulers of the 
earth, but it can never r ſubmit to theirregu- 
lations. No chriſtian prince before the 
Reformation ever interfered in the buſineſs 
of religion, without eſtabliſhing. the a- 
buſes which had crept into it; and all 
that chriſtian princes have done ſince the 


Reformation, has tended to retard that 


great work; and to them, and their in- 
terference, it is manifeſtly owing, that it 
is no farther W at 1 day: 3p! 


There Welle to be no greater eigen 
of this, with reſpect to England, than 4 
compariſon between the reformation pro- 
e by c 0 early as the year 
1460, 
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1460, and the church of England as by 
law eſtabliſhed, from the year 1559, in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, to the pre- 
ſent year 1769, and as it will probably 
continue ſo long as our civil and-eccleſi- 


aſtical governors ſhall be able to maintain 


it, in its preſent imperfect ſtate, notwith- 
ſtanding the increaſing light of the age. 


Wickliffe admitted of no more than 
two degrees in the miniſterial office, viz. 
deacons, and preſbyters, or biſhops. © Theſe 

* two,” ſays he, were known in Paul's 
< time, and the others are the invention of 
< imperious pride.” The church of Eng- 
land has archbiſhops, biſhops, archdeacons, 
deans, canons, prebendaries, &c. &c. &c. 
Wickliffe ſays, that civil government 
ſhould not be committed to the clergy.” 
We ſuffer the ſeat of all the biſhops in 

che higheſt houſe of parliament, and give 
them power in eccleſiaſtical courts; in 


which they have cognizance of civil mat- 


ters, and in which puniſhments are in- 
flicted 


When me firſt edition of this addreſs was publiſhed. 


— 


fortunes of Britiſh ſubjects, though the 


proceedings are contrary to thoſe which i 
are in uſe in the civil courts, and fepug- 


nant to the free conſtitution of this ** 
vernment. Eb i 


Wickliffe would Ye aboliſhed all ce- 


remonies in religion not preſcribed in the 


ſcriptures. He ſays, that confirmation, 
< giving orders, and the conſecration of 
<c places, were reſerved to the pope and 
e biſhops for the ſake of temporal gain 


„ and honour ; that it is not lawful for a 


<« chriſtian, ber the full publication of 
* the law of Chriſt, to deviſe, himſelf, 


* any other laws for the government of 


* the church ;” and he condemns a ſet of 
preſcribed forms of prayer, as derogatory 
from the liberty God had given them. 
How conſonant, in every article, is all 
this to reaſon, chriſtianity, and good 
ſenſe; but how oppoſite to this, in every 
article, are the maxims of the church of 
England, as by law eſtabliſhed. 
5 Had 
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flicted that affect the perſons, liberties, and 
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Had not our civil governors (among 
whom, let it be obſerved, J include the 
biſhops, and all the members of the hier- 
arehy) taken the alarm, and oppoſed the 
attempts of Wickliffe and his partizans, 
there is no doubt, but that a reformation 
would ſpeedily have taken place upon his 
enlarged plan. And ſince, without the 
interference of the civil magiſtrate, he 
himſelf could not have formed any other | 
eſtabliſnment, more light would have con- 
tinued to be thrown upon religious fab- 
jects; and not only would the . diſcipline, 
but the do#rints of the church, have been 
reformed more and more. Whereas, ſuch | 
have been the bleſſed effects of the inter. 
ference of the civil magiſtrate in the reli- 
gion of this country, that, inſtead of ſee- 
ing things'in this glorious train, all that 
has been effected hitherto, is a miſerable 
compromiſe between popery, and the im- 


perfect plan of reformation * by 
5; eg mn 


If 
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I the errors and abuſes which Wick- 
liffe diſcovered have not yet been reform- 
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ed, how can we expect a reformation of 
| thoſe errors which he never ſuſpected, 
but which he retained, as the moſt ſacred 


of all truths, and which: he would have 
been ſhocked to have heard called in queſ- 
tion? And yet, I have heard of no chriſ- 
tian eſtabliſhment in Europe, in which the 
groſſeſt corruptions of the moſt funda- 


mental doctrines of the goſpel are not re- 


tained ; corruptions which entirely per- 
vert the whole ſcheme, and are ſo repug- 


nant to our natural notions of God and 


virtue, that, ſo long as they are known to 


be maintained by chriſtians in general, and 


conſidered as eſſential parts of the ſcheme 


of chriſtianity, they muſt neceſſarily prove 
an inſuperable obſtacle to its propagation in 


the world, and eſpecially to the converſion 
of the Jews and Mohammedans. 


With them the belief of the divine unity 
is, and, indeed, juſtly, a fundamental 
article of faith. This is alſo the clear 
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HFad not our civil governors (among : 
whom, let it be obſerved, I include the 
biſhops, and all the members of the hier- 


arehy) taken the alarm, and oppoſed the 


attempts of Wickliffe and his partizans, 
there is no doubt, but that a reformation 
would ſpeedily have taken place upon his . 
enlarged plan. And ſince, without the 
interference of the civil magiſtrate, he 
himſelf could not have formed any other 


_ eſtabliſhment, more light would have con- 


tinued to be thrown upon religious ſab- 
jets ; and not only would the . diſcipline, 
but the do#rines of the church, have been 


reformed more and more. Whereas, ſuch | 


have been the bleſſed effects of the i inter. 
ference of the civil magiſtrate in the reli- 


| gion of this country, that, inſtead of ſee⸗ 


ing things in this glorious train, all that 
has been effected hitherto, is a miſerable 


compromiſe between popery, and the im- 


perfect plan of reformation N by 
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If the errors and abuſes which Wick- 


liffe diſcovered have not yet been reform 
ed, how can we expect a reformation of 


| thoſe errors which he never ſuſpected, 
but which he retained, as the moſt ſacred 


of all truths, and which: he would have 
been ſhocked to have heard called in queſ- 
tion? And yet, I have heard of no chriſ- 

tian eſtabliſhment in Europe, in which the 
groſſeſt corruptions of the moſt funda- 
mental doctrines of the goſpel are not re- 
tained ; corruptions which entirely per- 
vert the whole ſcheme, and are ſo repug- 


nant to our natural notions of God and 


virtue, that, ſo long as they are known to 


be maintained by chriſtians in general, and 


conſidered as eſſential parts of the ſcheme 


of chriſtianity, they muſt neceſſarily prove 


an inſuperable obſtacle toits propagation in 
the world, and eſpecially to the converſion 
of the 1925 and Mohammedans. 


With them the belief of the divinz 5 8 


is, and, indeed, juſtly, a fundamental 
article of faith. This is alſo the clear 
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doctrine both of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment; but, not being the faith of the 
generality of thoſe who pretend to derive 
their religion from them, all chriſtians are 
unavoidably conſidered by them as guilty 
of polytheiſm and idolatry. And who 
can acquit them of the charges, ſo long 
as they profeſs to pay divine honours to 
three perſons, and addreſs their moſt ſo- 
lemn prayers, not to one God, the F. ather, | 
but to Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt ? Many 
other corruptions might be mentioned 
connected with this, which, altogether, 
make the whole ſyſtem of modern chriſti- 
anity leſs like the chriſtianity of the New 
Teſtament, than it is to the religion of 
the Brachmans of Indoſtan. 


What I am ſaying is, perhaps, no news 
even to the generality of the members of 
the eſtabliſhed church. Many of them 
feel, and lament the wretched ſtate of things 
among them; and ſome of the clergy 
have, now and then, the courage to pro- 
poſe a reformation ; but ſo long as the 
civil 
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civil power continues to be the ſupreme 
head of this church, the firſt effectual 
motion muſt come from thence; and till 
there be ſome Nate necelſity for ſetting a- 
bout a reformation, the remonſtrances of 
a thouſand candid diſquifitors, followed by 
as many confe * will N but 
little. 


Thi hate 23 which alone can 
make our civil governors think of a re- 
formation, muſt ariſe from the difficulty 
of carrying on the buſineſs of our preſent | 
politico-ecclefiaſtical conſtitution without it. 
And ſo long as the laity are content with 
their clergy, and their fatute duty; and 
ſo long as clergymen can be found, who 
are content to do this duty, and are ſatis- 
. fied with the terms on which they are re- 
_ quired to do it (and without which they 
cannot receive the reward for doing it) it 
is very unlikely that the houſes of parlia- 
ment, who have buſineſs enough, of other 
kinds, upon their hands, will ever oe 
this affair into conſideration. - 
B 2 
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In order to engage their attention to 
this ſubject, therefore, both the clergy and 
the laity muſt ac, as well as think and 
write, The laity muſt diſſent, and quit 
thoſe places of worſhip in which they are 
convinced that divine ſervice is not con- 
ducted according to truly chriſtian prin- 
ciples; and the clergy muſt throw up the 
Preferments which they received, and which 
they, therefore, hold upon their ſolemnly 
declared aſſent to doctrines which they 
diſbelieve, and upon their approbation of 
a ritual which they diſlike. | 


: Should either of cheſe two events hap- 
pen (both of which, however, are, to the 
laſt degree, improbable) that the laity, 
in general, ſhould be ſo far enlightened, 
as to ſee the errors of the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, and at the ſame time ſo ſtrictly con- 
ſcientious, as to think it their duty not to 
give any countenance to thoſe corruptions 
of chriſtianity by their preſence at the ſer- 
vice, and their concurrence in it; or 
ſhould the generality of the clergy, for 
| the 
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the ſame juſt reaſons, relinquiſh their pre- 
ferments, to teach'a purer religion, with- 
out expecting their recompence from man; 
the king of England, and the two houſes 
of parliament, would fee it to be high 
time to attend to this ſubject, and a refor- 
mation of the greateſt abuſes, at leaſt, 
would immediately take place. 


But my buſineſs is not with the efabliſh- 
ed church. I thank God, the cauſe I am 
pleading is not quite ſo hopeleſs. I have 
not to do with fettered churchmen, but 
with free diſſenters; and it is, confeſſedly, 
not ſo difficult to perſuade men to con- 
tinue as they are, as to engage them to 
change their ſituation. PAN Try" 


While there are diſſenters from civil 
eſtabliſhments of religion ; that is, while 
there are men who are not hired, and who 
do not lie under any temptation to proſti- 
tute their conſciences in the ſupport of 
falſehood, there will be freedom of in- 
quiry, unchecked by the apprehenſion of 


3 con- 
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conſequences ; on of inquiry will 
produce its natural offspring, truth ; and 
To has charms, that require only to be 
ſeen and known, in order to recommend- 
itſelf to the acceptance of all mankind. 
Darkneſs and prejudice cannot always in- 
volve the minds of men; and if truth 
once begin to dawn upon thei,” it will be 
as the morning light, which ſhineth more and 
more unto the Pre, day. 15 
Learn, then, my proteſtant its 
brethren, to regard your ſituation with re- 
ſpect; when you conſider, that among 
you alone, in this country, is the worſhip 
of the only living and true God known, 
and the purity of the chriſtian doctrine 
and diſcipline exhibited. Errors, nodoubt, 
and perhaps great ones too, ſtill remain a- 


mong the moſt enlightened of us, but we 


have no reaſon to be alarmed at the ſuſpicion. 
We are at liberty to make the moſt rigid 
ſcrutiny into the foundation of our reli- 
gious principles. We may inſtantly rec- 
tify what we find amiſs, and may, with- 
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out reſtraint, uſe our endeavours to en- 
lighten the minds of others. We have ſub- 
ſcribed to no ſyſtems, or articles of faith; 
and therefore have no formal recantation 
to make, upon the occaſion. We enjoy 
no emoluments in conſequence of our 
aſſent to any religious opinions or prac- 
tices ; and, therefore, are under no temp. . 
tation to equivocate with our conſciences 
(which are apt to prove intractable, and 
are ſeldom perfectly eaſy under that kind 
of treatment) to avoid the diſagreeable 
alternative of giving up a church living, 


when we are convinced that the doctrines 


we have ſubſcribed to, upon our induc- 
tion into it, are erroneous, and that the 
diſcipline'we have conformed to, is inex- 


pedient, or dangerous. * 


This laſt circumſtance, I am ſenſible, 


chiefly affects miniſters ; but if you, gen- 


tlemen of the laity among diſſenters, 
think yourſelves unconcerned in it, you 
are greatly miſtaken. Being men of a 
liberal turn of mind in other reſpects, con- 
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demning no man for his religious opini- 
ons, and being fully ſatisfied that honeſt 
men, of all profeſſions, cannot but ſtand 
well in the favour of their , maker, you 


are apt to purſue theſe juſt ſentiments too 


far; and to think that, becauſe there is 
no harm to them in their worſhip, there 
is no harm to you in it; ſo that by join- 
ing in what is good, and neglecting what 
is bad, you may, without the violation 
of your conſciences. and without any in- 

convenience, join in a conſtant way with 
any ſect of proteſtants whatever, in the 
celebration of divine worſhip. But con- 
ſider, that, upon the very ſame principles, 
you might join with any ſect of chriſtians, 
and even join in the ſervice of the nag in 
a conſtant way. Upon the ſame princi- 
ples, alſo, you might neglect all the forms 
of chriſtian worſhip, and join yourſelves 
to the Jews, or the Mohammedans; for 
it cannot be denied, but that there is ſome- 
thing good to be found among them, and 


this you might pretend to take, and neg- 


lect the reſt. 
In 
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In ſhort, this ſpecious principle, found- | 


ed, in appearance, on generous ſentiments 


of moderation and candour, is a moſt fal- 

lacious and dangerous one. By the help 
of it the primitive chriſtians might have 
joined the worſhip of the heathens, there 
needed to have been no martyrs in the 
chriſtian church, and all perſecution oy 


Abbe croſs of Chriſt would have ceaſed. 


Many of the old — 50 indeed, e con- 
ſtantly attended divine worſhip in the 
church of England; but there were no 
other places of public worſhip open; and 
they thought it their duty to give their 
teſtimony in favour of religion and chri- 
ſtianity in general, by joining in the beſt 
forms that they conveniently could. Be- 
ſides, it ſhould be conſidered, that the 
old puritans did not object to the doctrines 
of the church of England, or to forms 
of prayer, but only to ceremonies, and 
matters relating to diſcipline ; nay, many 
of them had no great objection to the 
ceremonies in i hemſelves, but only to the 
— a. im- 
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nien of them; which they juſtly 
thought was owning a power, which 


Chriſt had not committed to man. But, 


my brethren, your objections now lie 
much deeper, and affect the very . 


tials of the nde Wy. 


Do not 5 that J inherit the rig "= 
pulofity of my anceſtors. On. the con- 
trary, I think it extreme bigotry never to 
indulge a liberal curioſity, ſo far as, in 
the character of a /peFator, to ſee in what 
manner perſons of other denominations 
conduct divine worſhip. I have frequent- 
ly gone to church myſelf, and do not 
ſcruple to go ſometimes ſtill, though I am 
ſhocked at. what I hear there; but, cer- 
tainly, by joining habitually with any one 
denomination of chriſtians, we declare our 
preference of it to any other, eſpecially to 
any other that it would be as convenient 
for us to attend ; and whatever errors and 
irregularities there are in that church, 
more than in any other, we, by our con- 
duct, give our ſanction to them, and, as 


— 
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far as our influence extends, recommend 
and enforce * 


1 Wande you be a believer i in the 
one true God, the Fatber, and, in other 
reſpects, maintain the purity of the goſpel 
principles; you not only expoſe your own 
minds to perpetual diſquiet and uneaſineſs, 

by habitually joining in the ſervice of the 
eſtabliſhed church; which is, through- 
out, founded on principles very different 


from yours; but chriſtianity in general is 


offended at your conduct, as you virtually 
oppoſe all reformation, and contribute to 
entail all its errors and abuſes upon it. 
Indeed I cannot help thinking, that a 
man who is properly in earneſt in religion, 
who conſiders of what importance genu- 
ine chriſtianity is, and how exceedingly 
unlike to it is the whole ſyſtem on which 
the Engliſh hierarchy is founded, muſt 
be ſtaggered 2 he mucin as W 
in his own mind. 


Going 
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- Going to church in a conſtant way, is 
not going in the character of a ſpectator. 
If you be obſerved to be there conſtant- 
ly, you will be ſuppoſed to prefer that 
method of worſhip. You will, likewiſe, 
be ſuppoſed, not only to be ſeeing what is 
done there, but alſo to have ſomething to 
do yourſelves. You are ſuppoſed to join 
in the prayers of the church; and, there- 
fore, to pay divine worſhip to inferior and 
. derived beings, as if they were the true 


and very God; which is certainly undiſ- 1 


guiſed nn 1 idolatry. 


Think not chat this ſpecies of ory, 
though not ſo malignant as ſome other 
ſpecies of it, is, therefore, innocent; and 
that it has no practical conſequences. The 
aſcription of divine honours to Jeſus Chriſt, 
beſides robbing his God and our God of the 
honour that is due to himſelf alone, and 
of the glory which be will not give to ano- 
ther is a dangerous depravation of the idea 
of God. By making more Gods than 


one, you un avoidably make a diſtribution | 
of | 
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of divine attributes; ſo that the all- perfect 
character of deity will be found in none of 
them, and no being will be left poſſeſſed at 
the ſame time of all the venerable and a- 

miable attributes that we ought to aſcribe 
to him; by which means the purity and 
genuine ſpirit of devotion will be greatly 
debaſed. And there is, no doubt, a near 
connection between this opinion of the pro- 
per divinity of Chriſt, and other notions 


held by ſome Chriſtians, which imply the 
greateſt reflection upon the moral govern- 


ment of God ; and, as far as they operate, 
muſt be prejudicial to virtue among men. 


4 = 8 1 to genuine prunitive en 
NT anity are all che eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
he EE. ments in Europe, and fo. much in the 
iſt, ſpirit of this world are they conducted, 
the that it is no wonder that perſons who in- 


quire but little, and who judge of chriſ- 


tianity by what they ſee, are, fo many of 
them, unbelievers. By joining theſe cor- 
rupt eſtabliſhments, therefore, you pro- 


mote the cauſe of infidelity ; whereas by 
Joining 
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Joining with a ſociety of chriſtians, who 
profeſs the goſpel in its original ſimplici- 


ty; or, at leaſt, are in a ſituation in 


which they are at liberty to bring it to that 
ſimplicity, you bear your teſtimony a- 


gainſt all the corru ptions of this divine 


religion; you repreſent it in an amiable 
light to mankind; and, without ſpeaking 
or writing in its defence, are advocates 


for the truth, and preachers of 9 
neſs in the world. 


If this be to be a diſſenter, it is certain- 


ly a reſpectable and important character. 


Learn then, my brethren, to reverence 


your profeſſion, and conſider it as a thing 
that is as much ſuperior to any eccleſiaſti- 


cal eſtabliſnment, as a ſcheme which has 
an eternal world for its object, is ſuperior 


to all ſchemes of worldly policy; as much 
ſuperior to them, as Chriſt, whom alone 
you acknowledge to be your legiſlator, is 
ſuperior to the princes and powers of this 
world, whom thoſe who adhere to eſta- 


| bliſhments * as their legiſla- 
tors. Diſſenters 
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Diiſſenters in England are often con- 
founded with the Preſbyterians- of the 
kirk of Scotland; and time was when thoſe 
who go by the name of Preſlyterians in 
En gland entertained the ſame principles, 
and would have been glad, either to have 
united with them, or to have formed 
themſelves upon the ſame, or a ſimilar 
plan. Mr. Pierce dedicated his Vindica- 
tion of the Diſſenters to the paſtors and 
miniſters of the church of Scotland, cal- 
ling them Brethren, and ſaying that the 
diſſenters in England were united to them 
in the ſame faith, worſhip, form of govern- 
ment, deſign, and brotherly love. But di- 
vine providence happily prevented the ex- 
ecution of what our forefathers earneſtly 
deſired, and has brought the diſſenters in 
England into a ſituation infinitely more 


favourable to the intereſts of truthFand 


chriſtianity, than they had any” on of | 
themſelves. 4 


We are, now, far from admitting that 
the members of the church of Scotland 
are 
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are any more our brethren, than the mem- 

bers of the church of England. A charge 
of any alliance with the Scotch preſpyte- 
rians would now be conſidered as a ca- 
lumny; and if we were diſpoſed to con- 


form to an eſtabliſnment, we ſhould not 


look ſo far North. The two eftabliſh- 


ments in the iſland differ in little more 
than matters of diſcipline, which we now 


think to be of little conſequence, in com- 
pariſon of thoſe errors in doctrine, which 
lie at the very foundation of the chriſtian 
heme; errors in which they both agree, 
and which they both enforce with the ſame 
unrelenting rigour. And there is not 


much more proſpect of things growing 


better in the one, than in the other. 


The great advantage which the church 
of Scotland enjoys over the church of 


England, aroſe from this ſingle, but im- 


portant circumſtance, that the former was 


prompted and conducted by the people, 
who had nothing but religion in view, and 


who carried their ſcheme as far as they 


thought 
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thought proper; whereas the latter was 
conducted by the civil magiſtrate, who 
went no farther in the reformation than 
he could help, and modelled the govern- 
| ment of the church, ſo as to make it ſub- 
(ſervient to the purpoſes of the ſtate. 


Hence the Scotch miniſters have all 
decent and moderate ſalaries; they have 
little or no civil power, and pluralities 
are unknown among them; while there 
remains a ſhameful inequality in the pro- 
viſion for the Engliſh miniſters, ſome liv- 
ing in affluence in palaces, and adding 
one large benefice to another, while others 
of them are abſolutely ſlarving on miſer- 
able curacies; and, notwithſtanding an 
ample ſufficiency in the revenues of the 
church, are obliged ta depend upon the 
voluntary contributions of their pariſhi- 
oners, for a neceſſary ſupport. ' Here, 
alſo, the biſhops, along with the revenues 
of princes, have an extenſive juriſdiction, 
and great civil power; and while the bi- 
2 and, in a manner, all the great 


benefices 
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benefices are, directly o or indirectly, at the 
diſpoſal of the court, a miniſtry, be they 
ever ſo corrupt, can never want tools to 
aſſiſt them in carrying on their moſt ini 
quitous and oppreſſive ſchemes. - Witneſs 
the flaviſh and abſurd doctrines of paſſivo 
obedience and non-refiſtance, fo furiouſly 
inculcated by, I may ſay, the body of the 
Engliſh clergy, in'the arbitrary . ac- 
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AVING conſidered the importance 

of the diſſenting intereſt with re- 
ſpect to religion, I ſhall now briefly treat of 
it as it reſpects civil policy. Mr. Hume 
acknowledges, that whatever civil liberty 
15 now enjoyed in this country, it is ow- 
_ to our anceſtors the Puritans, who 
£913] | 2 were 
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were equally friends to the civil and re- 
ligious rights of their countrymen. For 
my own part, I cannot ſay that I conſider 
them as having been uniform and conſiſ- 


tent friends to either; but their ſchemes 


being thwarted by the court, they were 
neceſſarily engaged in the oppoſite inte · 
reſt; and thus, from the mere force of 
oppreſſion, without any greater enlarge. 
ment of mind, or ſuperior merit, they 
became advocates for liberty. But ſtill 


it was only liberty for themſelves, and 


their own party, that they aimed at; and, 


could they have carried their point, they 
would have exerciſed as ſevere” a tyranny 
over the conſciences of men as their an- 
tagoniſts, Were they now in power, I 
myſelf ſnould expect to be one of the firſt 
victims to their bigotry and rage. It muſt 
be acknowledged, however, in favour of 
theſe heroes, that intolerance was the er- 


ror of their times, and that no other pro- 


feſſors of chriſtianity had any more li- 
beral, or enlarged views than themſelves. 


7 ; 


But 
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But whatever were the views of the 
diſſenters originally, tho* they were ex- 
tremely narrow and confined at firſt, they 
have been ſo long the weaker party, and 
conſequently in an intereſt oppoſite to the 
views of tyranny and arbitrary power ; 
that, at length, they have begun to under- 
ſtand their ſituation, and have found the 
true and juſt principles, on which the 
cauſe of univerſal liberty may be beſt ſup- 
ported. On theſe principles, my brethren, 
I truſt you will always act, without troub- 
ling yourſelves to make any apology for 
the maxims and conduct of our anceſtors, 
If they were culpable, let them bear the 
cenſures they deſerve, We muſt think, 
and act for ourſelves. | 
80 long as we continue diſſenters, it is 
kindly poſſible that we ſhould be other 
than friends to the civil liberty, and all 
the eſſential intereſts of our fellow citizens. 
The friends of this great cauſe may al- 
ways depend upon us; but ſtateſmen who 
have other views may juſtly be jealous of 
us; 
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large, It is for the ſame reaſon that the 
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us; and they cannot give a clearer proof 
of their hoſtile intentions towards the li- 
berty of their country, than by uſing us 
with rigour. Witneſs che ſevere perſecu- 
tions we ſuffered in the arbitrary reigns of 
the Ste warts, the meaſures that were tak - 
ing with us towards the cloſe of the reign 
of queen Ann, and the indulgence that 
has been ſhown us ſince the happy revo- 
lution, under king William of- glorious 


: 


In all this, we claim no particular 
merit. Diſſenting miniſters, being cho- 
ſen by their people, will naturally enter 
into the views of their people, in civil as 
well as religious matters; and the diſſent- 
ing laity, not being noblemen, or men of 
very large fortunes, will have in general, 
the ſame intereſt with the bulk of their 
fellow ſubjeQs. Diſſenting miniſters, there. 
fore, as far as their influence in a political 
light is of any conſequence, will naturally 
enter into the intereſt of the people at 


eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed elergy may be ſuppoſed to fa- 
vour the court, as it has the diſpoſal of 
biſhopricks and rich benefices. The max- 
im No: biſbop, no king, i. e. no arbitrary 
king, might juſtly have had weight with 
wiſer princes than our er the wes! 


It is alſo ca * the difenaers to 
wiſh well to every mild adminiſtration, 
which ſecures to them their privileges, 
and oppoſes the attempts of a bigoted 
and headſtrong multitude, of clergy or 
laity, to oppreſs them. For the ſame rea- 
. ſon, too, ' when the country, by its eſta- 
bliſnhed laws, favours the intereſt of the 
. diſſenters, ſo that they have a legal right 
to their privileges, they naturally con- 
ſider their country, and its laws, as their 
guardians, and will ſtrenuouſly oppoſe all 
the encroachments of the prerogative on 
the conſtitution, and on the rights of the 
ſubjects in general. For they muſt be 
ſenſible, that the eſtabliſhed laws of a free 
community muſt be a better ſecurity for 
cheir privileges, than the will of any 

ſingle 
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ſingle man whatever. They have too 
much at ſtake to be willing to hold it on 
ſo e a tenure. 


ww 


It alſo a follows; FP "I Gine 
Peine of ſelf intereſt, independent of 
gratitude, that the more indulgence dif- 
ſenters meet with from the government, 
ww, ſtronger will be their attachment to 

t. Tho', therefore, it ſhould ſeem pro- 
| = to the legiſlature to give a preference 
to one mode of religion, by a legal pro- 
viſion for the maintenance of its miniſters, 
it is clearly for its intereſt to attach all 
diſſenters to it, as much as poſſible, hy a 
participation of civil privileges; and it 
1s both injuſtice, and bad policy, in-civil 
governors, to debar themſelves from-the 
ſervice. of men of ability and integrity, 
and, at the ſame time, to alienate their 


affections, by ſuch an ann ae 
from civil honours. 


Yet, tho 1 think it right that theſe 
things ſhould be publickly ſaid, that they 
as; | may 
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may have weight with thoſe whom it may 
concern, far would I be from encourag- 
ing the leaſt tendency towards diſaffection 
in the diſſenters to the preſent conſtitution 
of England. Imperfect as it is, and hard } 
as the preſent laws bear upon us diſſenters # 
in ſome reſpects, our ſituation in England 
is, upon the whole, ſuch as we have great 
reaſon to be thankful to divine pro- 
vidence for, being abundantly more eli- 
gible than it would be in any other coun- | 
try in the world; and it is not ſo defirable | 
to obtain even a juſt right by clamour 
and contention, as by the continuance of 
a prudent and peaceable behaviour. 


This may convince our legiſlators, that 

we are deſerving of their indulgence. | 

Men who harbour no reſentment, though | 
under a reſtraint, of the injuſtice and 
unreaſonableneſs of which they are fully 
ſenſible, muſt be poſſeſſed of generoſity 
enough to be capable of the moſt grate- 
ful and firm attachment to the hand that 

frees them from the reſtraint. If a man 
have 
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have magnanimity enough not to bear 
malice againſt an enemy, much more will 
he be ſuſceptible of a generous zeal for 
his friend, _ 


Beſides, tak, FLO A 3 to the 
honour and intereſt of our country, it is 
to be wiſhed that diſſenters might be ad- 


mitted to all civil offices of honour 
and truſt, in common with others, their 


fellow ſubjects, who have no better title 
to them in other reſpects: yet a perſon, 
who ſhould conſult the intereſt of the diſ- 
ſenters only, as a body of men who ſe- 
parate themſelves from a principle of re- 
ligion, without regard to the intereſt of 
the community at large, might, perhaps, 
heſitate about taking any ſteps to procure 


an enlargement of their privileges. 


Profeſſing a religion which inculcates 
upon us that we are not of this world, but 
only in a courſe of diſcipline, to train us 
up for a better, it is worth conſidering, 
whether a ſituation, in which more ſcope 


C would 
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would be given to ambition, and other paſ- 
ſions, the tendency of which is to attach 
us to this world, is to be wiſhed for by 
us. Shouldnot achriſtian, asſuch (though 
he ſhould by no means, ſecrete. himſelf 
from ſociety, or decline any opportunity 
of ſerving his friend, or his country, when 
divine Providence ſeems to call him-out to 
the ſphere of active life) be content to 
paſs unmoleſted in the private walks of 
life, rejoicing, as his maſter did, in doing 
all kind offices to his fellow creatures, 
without aſpiring at civil power, and thoſe 
honorary diſtinctions, with which the 
hearts of the men of this world, are fo 
much captivated, and, very often, ſo 
totally: inſnared. 


As our Lord warned his diſciples, that 
the world would love its own, and would 
hate them, becauſe they were not of the 
world ; and that he who would follow 
him, muſt take up his croſs to do it; is it 
not, cæteris paribus, more probable, that 


we are theſe diſciples, when we ſuffer ſome 
degree 
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W degree of perſecution, and are rather 
q | frowned upon by the powers of this world, 
3 than if we had free acceſs to all the emo- 
luments of it? Certainly, ſuch a ſituation 
is far more favourable to our gaining that 
ſuperiority of mind to the world, which 
is required of all chriſtians, whatever be 
heir ſtation in it. We know that if per- 
Wecution ſhould ariſe, on account of the word, 
ve muſt be ready to forſake houſes, lands, 
relations, and all the endearments of life, 
rather than make ſhipwreck of faith and 
Hof a good conſcience; and that, in thoſe - 
trying times, if we deny Chriſt, he will 
8 alſo deny us. Then he that would fave 
his life, ſhall loſe it, and he only that is 
willing to loſe his life, ſhall fave it to life 
eternal. This, chriſtians, is the tenure 
on which we hold all the * of the 
goſpel. 


Now, if this be the temper to which we 
are to be formed, whether perſecution 


ſhould actually ariſe, or not, what kind of 
a ſituation ſhould we (from the knowledge 
| 2 we 
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we have: of human nature) Fenn as 
the moſt favourable for the purpoſe? Cer- f 
, tainly, not one in which we ſhould have 
nothing to bear or to ſuffer, and where 9 
every thing ſnould be juſt as we could 
wiſh it. A mind accuſtomed to this treat. 
ment would be ill prepared for encounter. 
ing the various hardſhips of the chriſtia 
warfare, in a time of perſecution. In 
ſituation in every reſpect favourable to the 3 
purſuits and enjoyments of this life, ll 
would not be eaſy for a man to attain t{ 
any thing like a ſatisfactory conviction 
that he had the proper temper and diſpo 
ſition of a chriſtian. Habits of mind ar 
not acquired by putting caſes (which, ho 
ever, perſons would little think of doin 
when the caſes were not likely to occur 
but by actual experience and feeling. 
habit of caution can never be given to 
child by admonition only. It is by fr 
quent hurts that he learns to take care 
himſelf. So likewiſe courage and fort 
tude are acqu ired by being equently & el 
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To 


Poſed to pains and hardſhips, by exerting 
ur powers, and feeling the benefit of 
ch exertion. 


53> 


| All theſe things duly contdandl a man 
rho entertains the truly enlarged ſenti- 
ents of chriſtianity, and is ſenſible how 
omentary and inſigniſicant are all the 
hings of this world, in compariſon. with 
oſe of a future, will, in proportion to 
1e influence of theſe views, be leſs impa- 
jent of the difficulties and reſtraints he 
ay lie under in a civil capacity. He 
ill more eaſily acquieſce in a ſituation _ 
ot perfectly eligible, when he is prepared 
ven to bear the greateſt ſufferings that 
an befall him in this life with chriſtian 
ortitude, patience, and reſignation ; at 
he fame time that the benevolence of his 
icurt is always ready to take the form of 
he mott generous, patriotiſm, whenever 
ere occurs a clear, and great cauſe to 
xert it. If a true chriſtian be conſcious 
hat he is engaged in a good cauſe, he, of 
| men, has the leaſt reaſon to fear what 
C 3 man 
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man can do unto him, and therefore he is 

more to be depended upon, in any criti- 
cal- emergence, than any other perſon 
whatever. 


A diſſenter, then, who is ſo upon prin- 
ciple, who has, conſequently, the juſteſt 
notions of the nature and importance of | 
civil and religious liberty; who is, on 
many accounts, thoroughly ſenſible of 
the bleſſings of a mild and equal govern- 
ment, and, therefore, heartily attached to 
the intereſt of that conſtitution which al- 
lows him the rights which he values ſo 
highly ; whoſe mind is prepared to bear 
irremediable hardſhips with patience, but 
whoſe active courage, in caſes in which the 
great intereſts of his country call him to 
exert himſelf, may be depended upon, is 
a very valuable member of civil ſociety. 
Such a man will ſcorn the mean arts of 
court intrigue. If he can gain his laud- 
able ends, and be admitted to his natural 
rights, as a loyal Britiſh ſubject, by fair 
and open means, he will not deſpiſe it; 

| but 
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but he will rather continue to ſuffer un- 
juſtly, than proſtitute his intereſt to a cor- 
rupt, profligate, and nen admini- 
ſtration. 


SECT ION II. 


Of the manner in which Diſſenters ought ts 
ſpeak or write concerning the Church of 
England. 


O long as perſons are /fincere in their 
profeſſion of any form of religion, 
they are certainly intitled to our candour 
and reſpect. Integrity is the chief excel- 
lence of every moral agent, and claims 
our eſteem and veneration even in a papiſt, 
a mahometan, or a heathen, The man 
who loves and ſeeks after truth, and who 
conſcientiouſly obeys it, wherever he but 
thinks he has found it, will, no doubt, be 
accepted of God, though his faith ſhould 
happen to be ever ſo erroneous, and his 
practice, founded upon it, ever ſo abſurd. 
| 8 And 
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And without the chriſtian virtues of mu- 
tual love, candour, and forbearance, the 


ſoundeſt chriſtian faith will ſtand for no- 
| thing. 


The truth of theſe ſentiments is ac- 
knowledged, felt, and contended for, by 
the author of this addreſs ; and by ſome he 
will be blamed for extending the benefit 
of them to papiſts and infidels. - But let 
us, with a due regard to truth and ſinceri- 
ty, conſider in what manner they ought 
to influence our conduct with reſpect to 
thoſe who differ from us in religious prin- 
ciples and practices. '* 


If the truth which we hold, and which 
others deny. appear to us to be of 1 impor- 
tance, and eſpecially of practical impor- 
tance (as certæinly thoſe opinions are which 
divide the rational diſenters from the 
church of England) onr love ef truth, 
and of manb-ind 121% concur to make 
us zealous in thing Every prudent me- 
thod to convince them of their errors, 


and 
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and make them converts to the truth; by 
ſetting the evidence and importance of 
the latter in its juſt light, and by no means 
concealing the abſurdity and dangerous 
1 tendency of the former. 


UD pon every fair occaſion, therefore, let 
the rational diflenter ſpeak and write with 
the ſimplicity and fearleſs integrity of a 
chriſtian, openly aſſerting the great doc- 
trines of the proper unity of God, and 
the equity of his moral goverment, in op- 
poſition to what is in reality tritheiſi, and 
the doctrines of abſolute predeſtination 
and reprobation by whomſoever they may 
be held; and let us claim for ourſelyes. 
and others that equal liberty, to which we 
have a natural and a divine right, of think- 
ing and acting for ourſelves in all religi- 
cous matters, whoever they be that would 
abridge us of it, by aſſuming authority 
in matters of faith. In every other re- 
ſpect, alſo, in which our opinions and. 
practices are different from thoſe of others, 


let us, if we have occaſion to mention 
"Ke - $ them 
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them at all, ſpeak or write with perfect 
freedom, and with a degree of zeal pro- 
portioned to their 1 importance. 


Many of the modern friends of church 
power in England affect to allow diſſen- 
ters to think for themſelves, but deny them if 
the liberty of writing againſt the eſtabliſh- 
ment; and many diſſenters alſo ſeem to 
enter into the ſame abſurd diſtinction. If 
they can be permitted quietly to enjoy 
their own opinion and mode of worſhip, 

they think it wrong even to fpeak diſre- 
ſpectfully of the religion of their country, 
notwithſtanding the greateſt inſults and 
provocations. They even take upon 
themſelves to be offended with any perſon 
who ſhall ſo much as make the leaſt com- 
pariſon with reſpect to the ſtate of religi- 
gious knowledge in the two parties, in or- 
der to ſhew the advantage of the fituation 
of one of them, for improvements in re- 
ligion, above that of the other. But 
what does common ſenſe, the practice of 
bt. the primitive chriſtians, and that of the 
reformers 
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reformers from Popery ſay upon this 
ſubject? | 1 


Can any man maintain the truth of his 
own opinion, without ſhewing the abſur- 
dity of that which is directly contrary to 
. it, and eſpecially if he be in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, that he muſt. expreſsly deny what 
another has previoufly aſſerted ? How 
then can I exhort diſſenters to value their 
ſituation, as ſuch, if I do not ſhew them 
how much it is preferable to that of thoſe 
from whom they diſſent? It may, per- 
haps, be poſſible for a perſon excceding- | 
ly well ſkilled in the art of writing and 
fineſſe, to do the one without the other; 
but it is impoſſible he ſnould do the one 
without thinking of the other, and even 
keeping it conſtantly in view; and cer- 
tainly to ſuppreſs what a man thinks, eſpe- | 
cially when it is that which alone can give 
any weight, energy, or even propriety, to 
what he is ſaying, muſt be a mode of 
writing conſtrained, artificial, unnatural, 
and ineffectual. 

The 
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The primitive chriſtians appear to have 
known nothing of this refined diſtinction, 
but in their apologies for chriſtianity in- 
veighed with the utmoſt freedom againſt 
che eſtabliſhed religions of the countries 
in which they lived. St. Paul did the 
ſame, without the leaſt ſcruple or reſerve, 
upon all occaſions; as alſo did his and 
our great maſter; who never ſpared the 
abſurd and miſchievous doctrines that pre- 
vailed in his time, to the corruption of a 
true and divine religion. And the reform- 
ers from popery followed their example, 
in expreſſing upon all occaſions, their 
honeſt indignation againſt the abſurdities 
and uſurpations of the church of Rome. 


Why then ſhould not we, who diſſent 
from the church of England, as they did 
from the church of Rome, take the ſame 
| liberty, in proportion to their importance, 
with her abſurdities and uſurpations. If 
we think that the church of England is 
nat chargeable with ſuch things, we are 
not diſſenters, and ought not to continue 


the 


1 chriſtians. 


— 
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the ſeparation. On the other hand if we 
think that the church of England is charge - 
able with great errors, and unjuſtifiable 
uſurpations, and ſcruple to ſay ſo, we have 
not that zeal for truth and liberty that be- 
comes diſſenters; I _ * that becomes 


| Bur the preſent age, e to infideli- 
ty, and an indifference to all the forms of 
religion, and to religion itſelf, brands 
with the cenſure of unpoliteneſs, every thing 
that looks like moleſting the religious opi- 
nions of others, be they ever ſo erroneous 
or dangerous; and the man who thinks, 
feels, and writes like a chriſtian; who 
loves his religion, and values the purity 
of it; and who expreſſes his generous 
| indignation at the uſurpations of ſome, 
and the ſervility of others with reſpe& to 
it, muſt be called a bigot, and an illibera!l 
minded perſon. With ſuch may I ever be 
deemed a bigot. I ſhall be proud of the 
character, and ſhall begin to think bigotry 
to be a term ſynominous to integrity, ho- 

. neſty, 
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' neſty, generoſity, and every thing that 
is manly and liberal eee to n 
a Ads 


Theſe ſpecious principles, which have 
their ſource in fidelity, have infected 
many members of the church of Eng- 
land, and diſſenters alſo, who are not, at 
leaſt, not yet unbelievers. But certainly 
ſuch diſſenters are leaſt acquainted with 
the true principles of their diſſent, and 
muſt be the leaſt valuable, and the leaſt 
table part of the intereſt. Accordingly, we 
ſee that thoſe diſſenters, who ſpeak with this 
extreme tenderneſs, charity, and reſpect 
concerning the church of England, not- 

withſtanding, if they were aſked, they 
could not deny their diſbelief of more of 
her principles than any other denomina- 
tion of diſſenters, find the leaſt difficulty 
in conforming to the church; and for the 
ſame reaſon, would find as little difficulty 
in joining the church of Rome, the 
church of Mahomet, or any church in 
the world; and cheir minds would be as 

little 
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little ſhocked with the idea of even conſtant 
conformity to any of them. For it ſup- 
poſes only the ſame diſregard to religious 
truck, n the brag of alen 


But let woch perſojs eonicles* n as 1 | 
have obſerved before, and cannot- repeat - 
too often, with this exceſs of candour, 
and ſuppleneſs of conſcience, any of the 
primitive chriſtians could ever have died 
martyrs to their religion ; or whether there 
could have been any ſuch thing as perſe. | 
cution for the "_ A G ? W 0 | 


The doctrine of eee ina religious 
liberty is now maintained on two very dif- 
ferent, and even oppoſite grounds. The 
one is an indifference to all religion, and an 
opinion of the abſolute inſignificance of 
all the diſtinctions of it; and the other 
its exceeding great importance toevery man 


ſingly conſidered ; fo that every thing be- 


longing to it is held ſacred with him, and 
he cannot, upon any conſideration, ſur- 
render his own right of determining con- 
cerning 
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cerning it, to any man, or voy of men 
upon catth.. . 


Thoſe who are advocates for toleration 
upon the former ground, are unbelievers 
in chriſtianity, and perſons who are go- 
verned by political conſiderations only; 
who think it folly to diſturb the peace of 
ſociety for the ſake of trifles, and who 
have ſeen in hiſtory how much ſeveral 


ſtates have been injured by adopting per- 


ſecuting meaſures. But, upon the ſame 
principles, theſe perſons would not ſcruple 
to give up all regard to thoſe inſignificant 
opinions, and pretended rights of conſci- 
ence, if they ſaw that the outward ſplen- 
dor, power, and wealth of the ſtate re- 
quired it. Theſe unbelieving ſtateſmen 
have, therefore, within them the princi- 
ples of the cooleſt and moſt unrelenting 
perſecution; and, without believing one 
ſyllable of the matter, are capable of con- 
forming themſelves, and of n the 
ſtricteſt obedience in others, to any 
ſcheme of religion in the 1 Nay 
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the Biſhop of Glouceſter, Dr. Balguy, 
and others, who are not infidels, avowed- 
ly go upon this ground, and. maintain'e- 
ven the obligation of the civil magiſtrate 
to eſtabliſh the religion of the majority 
of his ſubjects, without making any diſ- 
tinction with reſpect to the poſſibility of 
its being ever ſo impious or abſurd. Cer- 
tainly ſuch principles as theſe are highly 
dangerous and alarming, and pou ge are 
[PR every day. 


On the other hand, thoſe who are 15 
vocates for religious liberty upon the o- 
ther ground, namely an opinion of the 
exceeding great importance of religious 
principles, are ſincere believers of chriſ. 
tianity, and the fartheſt 1 'n the world from 
thinking that religion is a thing to be re- 
gulated by, and mate ſubſervient to civil 
policy, when no conſiderations relating to 
this world are worthy to be named with 
it. In a thing ſo intereſting, it is their 
opinion, that every man, for himſelf, 
ſhould be the ſole umpire of his own judg- 
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ment and practice, acknowledging 0 
maſter upon earth, ſince one is their maſter, 


even Chriſt. And leaſt of all will they ſub- 


mit their faith and practice in matters of 
religion to the deciſion of men, who, on 


account both of their education, and fitu- 
ation in life, muſt be very incompetent 
judges of the ſubject, and who, in fact, 
have never had its intereſt at heart; but, 


in all their eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, have 
been ſolely influenced by political and 


worldly conſiderations. To thoſe who 


aſſert their religious liberty upon theſe 


principles, the authority of the Pope, or 
that of the king of England, with the 


impious titles of ſapreme beads of the church, 
are N in e nnn. * 


Theſe Principles can never, like the 


former, degenerate into perſecution, for, 


With ſuch men, the conſcience of every 


individual 


* This is by no means intended to deny the au- 
thority of temporal ſovereigns over all perſons with- 
in their dominions, eccleſiaſtical as well as others. 
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individual of their ſpecies will be as in- 


violable as their own; and upon the ſame | 
principles that they feel for themſelves, 
N. cannot but feel for others. | 


F nile religious hay: had i no pro- | 
per advocates upon either of theſe grounds: 
Even the diſſenters, who thought religion 


to be of importance, imagined that it was, 


on that very account, not to be deſerted 


by thoſe who were in poſſeſſion. of the ci- 


vil power, and that the beſt intereſts of 


' mankind ought to be taken care of in 
ſpite of themſelves. But of late, the ah- 


ſurdity and dangerous tendency of this 
principle has been acknowledged, at leaſt 


by the rational Diſſenters; and they have 


become advocates for religious liberty up- 
on the true, broad, generous, and: chriſ- | 
tian nn above mentioned. . 


But ſorry l am to ſee too many of thaſs 
who are called rational diſſenters, talk more 
like inſidels than chriſtians upon this great 
ſubject, and treat the moſt important re- 

 lgious 
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ligious truths with the ſame contemptu- 


ous indifference. They are forward to 
acknowledge, upon all occaſions, that all 


the difference between them and the eſta- 
bliſhed church is a mere trifle; that the 
belief of three, or three hundred gods is 
only a metaphyſical ſubtlety, of no prac- 
tical conſequence whatever; and that e- 
ven the doctrines of abſolute election and 
reprobation are well enough for the com- 


mon people, who will always be fooliſn ; 


and ſuperſtitious, and whom itis not worth 


the while to take any pains with, or to run 


any riſque to ſet right. With this declar- 


ed indifference to ſyſtems of religion, it 


is no wonder that they are diſpoſed to 
think favourably of eſtabliſhments in ge- 


_ neral, and of that of their own country in 


particular; and that they are offended 


when any perſon,” more ' ſerious and in 


_ earneſt than themſelves, afſerts the true 
diſſenting principles, with a warmth and 
zeal ſuited to their 1 * 


> 
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I I was in hopes, that this diſpoſition, ſo 
| unworthy of chriſtians, and eſpecially: of 
proteſtant diſſenters, had been confined 
to a few, who might have learned their 
principles of toleration from Voltaire or 
Rouſſeau; but ſeveral circumſtances have 
occurred of late, and particularly the re- 
ception which the former edition of this 
Addreſs has met with, which give but too 
much reaſon to ſuſpect, that the evil has 
ſpread farther than J had imagined. For 
I cannot conceive that any perſons ſhould. 
be much offended either at the ſentiments, 
or the manner of this addreſs, except thoſe 
who (though, perhaps unknown to them 
ſelves) are influenced by ſuch principles as 
I have here animadverted upon. In this 
view the unpopularity of this addreſs, a- 
mong thoſe diſſenters for whoſe uſe it was 
particularly intended, gives me ſerious con- 
cern. For their ſakes it is that, in this 
edition, I have added the reflections which 
are the ſubje& of this ſection, and to 
which I wiſh they would give their atte- 
tion, with the ſame ſeriouſneſs with which 
- they were written, | If 
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If there be no weight* in what I have 
obſerved, do you, with equal plainneſs, 


produce your own ſtrong reaſons againſt 
me; but, for God's fake, do not, my 


brethren, in a caſe of this importance, de- 
termine and act without thinking, or in- 


fluenced by ſuch ſuperficial ſentiments, 


as have weight with none but men of plea- 
ſure and faſbion, who never properly think 
about religion; who, conſequently, know | 


nothing of the ſubject, and therefore can 


be no judges of its importance, or of 
the manner in which it ought to affect 


the hearts and the conduct of reaſonable 


beings. 


Believe me, I feel nothing for the cre- 
dit of a ſhort and anonimous compoſition, 
but, if I know my own heart, I feel for 
yu, I feel for the cauſe to which you give 
your names; and I hope that J feel till 


more for that great cauſe, from its relation 


to which only every inferior denomination 
of religion derives its value and impor- 
tance. And the turn of thinking, the 


preva- 
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prevalence of which I lament, appears to 
me to be diametrically oppoſite to the 
genuine ſpirit of chriſtianity; and would 
be ſo far from leading a man to do and to 
ſuffer what Chriſt, and his immediate fol- 
lowers did, that it would rather diſpoſe 
him to ridicule them, as men who turned 


the world upfide down for the ſake of mere | 


ſpeculative opinions, and who could not 
be content to think with the wiſe, and aff 
with the vulgar. This, which is known 


to have been the ſpirit both of the heather 


philoſophy of old, and of infidelity in mo- 
dern times, is too like the principle of 
many profeſling chriſtians, and even thoſe 
who call themſelves rational diſſenters. 
They are ſo much alike, that one of them 
is certainly the parent, and the other the 
child. 1 ; 1 5 


But, my brethren, if there be any 
thing ſacred in religious truth, let it inſpire 
the breaſts of us who profeſs to maintain 
it; and if any religious truths be of im- 
portance, as affecting a man's heart 72 
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life, or as comprehended under any de- 


finition that can be framed of important 
trutbs, ſeveral of them will certainly be 
found among thoſe which we profeſs as 
_ diſſenters, the very contrary of them be- 


ing aſſerted among the 39 articles of the 
church of England. If you have no zeal 


for the diſſenting intereſt, as it now ſtands, 


you mult think your anceſtors fools and 


mad, to have ſet ſuch a value upon it as 
it ſtood in their times. For, certainly, you 
cannot think the buſineſs of a ſurplice, to 


be equally worth contending for with the 
doctrine of the Divine Unity, or that we 
ought to object to kneeling at the Lord's 


ſupper as ſtrenuouſly as againſt the doc- 


trines of abſolute predeſtination and repro- 
bation, and others connected with them; 
and the principles of liberty among the old 


puritans were certainly narrow and con- 


fined in compariſon with ours. As the 


cauſe of the diſſenters has ſo greatly im- 
proved in real value, we ought certainly 


to encreaſe in our zeal for it and attach- 
ment to it; and to be more indifferent in 


theſe 


A 
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theſe circumſtances, as is apparently the 


caſe with many, muſt argue a want o 
thought, a want of N or of | 
love for truth. | 


I do not write this to exaſperate any 


man. I hope I ſhall not exaſperate any 


ſerious member of the church of Eng- 
land. If he be ſerious and in earneſt 
himſelf, he will excuſe another, who thinks 
that he has equal cauſe to be ſerious and 


in earneſt; and it is not with the truly : 
Pious and worthy, that even an intemper- 


ance of zeal, and ſingle expreſſions that 
may appear inconſiderate and unjuſtifiable, 
chat will make a man the object either of 
anger, or of ridicule. Warm and irigenu- 
ous hearts will compare their own feelings 
with mine, and will make thoſe allowances 


for me, which they would wiſh to haye 
made for themſelves. | 


With adanbers\ in as eſtabliſhed chiitehs; $ 


I believe, my heart is in perfect uniſon. 
With ſome of them I know, and feel it 
| D to 
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to be ſo. They are men who, if they do 


not approve of the whole ſyſtem, make 
the beſt uſe of their ſituation, in employ- 
ing their moſt earneſt endeavours to bring 
about a reformation of whatever they are 


convinced is amiſs in it; though their 


pious labours are counteracted by thoſe 
who yet ett, but who, it is to be hoped, 
will, in due time, be taken out of the way. 
With theſe perſons notwithſtanding we 
may, in ſome reſpects, ſee each others 
ſituation in different lights, it is not poſ- 
ſible that I ſhould have any difference of 
conſequence. It can only. conſiſt in the 
choice of means to gain the ſame great 
ends ; ſo that, though the parts we are 


acting be conſiderably different, we muſt 


mutually rejoice in each other's ſucceſs ; 


and that ſympathetic union of heart and 


objects, that has commenced here, will, I 
truſt, be completed, and be a ſource of 
murual ES and * here- 
after. 


SECTION 


— 
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SECTION IV. 


| Obſervations on the expence attending the 
" diſſenting intereſt. 


OME. of you, my brethren, I am 
afraid, are diſcouraged, and are ready 
to quit the diſſenting intereſt, becauſe it 
is expenſive to you. You think it hard to 
be taxed by the government very high, 
and contrary to all principles of equity, 
in order to maintain the eccleſiaſtical e- ' 
ſtabliſhment of your country, and at the 
ſame time raiſe ſalaries for the maintenance 
of your own miniſters, beſides being fre- 
quently called upon to contribute towards 
building meeting houſes, houſes for mi- 
niſters, funds for the education of mini- 
ſters, for the relief of their widows, &c. 
| &c. &c. I own that all theſe things are 
incident to you as diſſenters; they are ne- 
ceſſarily expenſive, and, I think the times 
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are ſuch, that theſe neceſſary expences 
muſt rather increaſe than diminiſh. Bur 
this is not a thing to be complained of, if 
the cauſe be worth ſupporting at the ex- 


| pence; and I hope enough has been ſaid 


already, to put that beyond a doubt. 


I truſt there are none among us of ſo 
ſordid a diſpoſition, as to think that no- 
thing is worth money, but money itſelf, 
or ſuch things as may be bought with it, 
in the ordinary method of traffic. The 
gift of God, ſaid St. Peter to Simon Ma- 


gus, is not to be purchaſed with money; 
but is was a thing of unſpeakably more 


value. And, certainly, uſeful truth of 


all kinds, and eſpecially religious truth, 


though not to be bought with money, is 
of infinitely more value than money; 
and to be ſparing of money, in a cauſe in 
which religion and truth may be promot- 
ed, is the moſt contemptible parſimony. 
Liberty, alſo, together with the other 
great natural rights of mankind, is to be 
ranked in the ſame claſs. They are things 
| | in 
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in which price has no concern, but they 
are above all price; and ina cauſe in which 
they are ſo clearly concerned, no man of 
a generous mind will ever repent of his 
expences, though he be not able to de- 
monſtrate what he has gained, by the me- 
thod of profit and loſs, in his books of 
accompt. You may not be fo rich after 
ſuch expences ; but yourſelves, and your 
poſterity, may be more «viſe, free, and 
happy. 4 1 P28 4.1; ee 


Conſider, my brethren, in what man- 
ner chriſtianity operated upon 'the minds 
of men when it was firſt promulgated. 
Of ſo little value did the primitive chriſ- 
tians think the things of this world, in' 
compariſon of the great cauſe of chriſ- 
tianity, that, without any command from 
God, they made no difficulty of throwing 
every thing they had into a common ſtock, 
to be applied to the advantage of the 
common cauſe, at the diſcretion of certain 
ſtewards, choſen by themſelves for that 
purpoſe. They were men ſo detached 
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from this world, and had their views fo 
much fixed upon another, that they thought 
the beſt uſe they could make of all their 
poſſeſſions here, was to make them ſub- 
ſervient to their intereſt hereafter. They 
ſet no bounds to the application of this 
rule, concerning the true uſe of riches. 
They gave all they had, and kept nothing 
back. And did the circumſtances of chriſ- 


tianity at preſent require it, we ſhould not 


deſerve the name of chriſtians, if we he- 
ſitated a moment about doing the ſame. 


But tho? there be no occaſion to do 
what they did, let us follow the ſame rule. 
They did what their times required; let 
us do what our times require, and do it 
without grudging, You can never diſ- 
Poſe of your wealth in a manner that will 
give more ſatisfaction to a mind that ſees 


things in their true light, than by making 


it ſubſervient to the intereſts of truth, li- 
berty, and genuine chriſtianity ; and this, 
I believe, is the cauſe I am pleading, when 


1 plead. that of the proteſtant diſſenting 


APY in England and Ireland. 1 
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I do not, however, ſuppoſe that the 
circumſtances the diſſenting intereſt is in 


_ at preſent, by any means require, that 


you ſhould materially 1 injure your fortunes, 
or your families, in its ſupport. It will 
be abundantly ſufficient, if your expences 
on this head only come near thoſe you 
actually do make on other accounts, which 
yourſelves, if you were aſked, would ac- 
knowledge to be of leſs uſe; and /o far 
the diſſenting intereſt has a juſt claim up- 
on you ; and you are debtors to the cauſe 
of truth and liberty, if you have hitherto 


done leſs. The obligation to contribute 


in caſes of this nature, is, by no means, 
the leſs, becauſe it can never be defined 
what particular ſum, or. what proportion 
of your fortune, you ought to expend. 
In this reſpect, no perſon has a right to 
tax you, nor may you be able to fix any 
exact bounds to yourſelves. It is the ſame 
in caſes of common charity, and a variety 


of other things, of which inſtances occur 


every day, which are all of unqueſtionable, 
tho of indefinite, and various obligation; 


D 4 | and 
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and with reſpect to which, the generous 
will act generouſly, and the mean-ſpirited 
will, like e act «pom | 


Ir may aſſiſt you to feel, and act with 
propriety upon this occaſion, to conſider 
what your heroic anceſtors did and ſuffered 
in the ſame cauſe, and how much you owe 
to their liberality. How many hundreds 
and thouſands of the old puritans, men of 
whom the world was not worthy, bore with 
chearfulneſs the ſpoiling of their goods, and 

| ſubmitted to heavy fines and confiſcations, 
till they were abſolutely impoveriſhed,” ra- 
ther than relinquiſh what they were per- 
ſuaded was the cauſe of truth and literty, 
and therefore the cauſe of God. 
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Conſider tus many years they boos 
cruel impriſonments, under which num- 
bers of them languiſhed and died, in the 
imperious reign of queen Elizabeth, and 
the more oppreflive reigns of the Stew- 
arts; fo that many men of opulent for- 
wes, who were qualified to make a fi- 


gure 
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gure in their native country, were gl ad to 
take refuge from the ſtorm of perſecution, 
on the then inhoſpitable coaſts of North- 
America, expoſed to an inclement climate, 
and the fury of intractable ſavages, (but 
who had more compaſſion than the hack- 
neyed tools of a wicked adminiſtration at. 
home) glad, at this riſque, to procure 
what they thought the invaluable privi- 
lege of worſhipping their maker accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conſciences, 
unmoleſted. 


4 . 


Conſider the glorious ſcene that was 
exhibited on the ever memorable St. Bar- 
tholomew, A. D. 1662, a ſcene which 
few countries beſides England can boaſt 

of, when two thouſand miniſters did not 
heſitate to throw up their church prefer- 
ments, many of them without any other 
reſource, rather than violate their confci- 
ences, by complying beyond their ſenti- 
ments in religious matters. And this 
they did, though many of the things im- 
poſed upon them were acknowledged to 

| D 5 be, 
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be, in themſelves, matters of indifference. 

Of ſo much conſequence did they juſtly 
think it, not to admit a right in any men, 
or body of men, whatever, of preſcribing 
and impoſing any thing, with reſpect to 
that religion, of which Chriſt alone is the 
fupreme head; ſo as by law to make that 
neceſſary, which he left indifferent. What 
would they have felt, and how would they 
have acted, had their minds been en- 
lightened as ours are now; and, conſe- 
quently, had they been perſuaded, that 
they were not only required to ſubmit to 
the impoſitions of men in matters of re- 
ligion, but to the impoſition of a form of 

worſhip, which, beſides containing many 
articles of faith, the very reverſe of the 
moſt important doctrines of genuine chriſ- 
tianity, as delivered in the New Teſta- 
ment, derogated from the ſacred rights of 
the only living and true God, and was 

therefore idolatrous. 


; | Conſider, my brethren, the vaſt ſums 
your anceſtors began to expend, the mo- 
| ment 
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ment they gained a little reſpite from the 


rſecution above mentioned, exhauſted 
as they then were, in erecting places of 
worſhip, in the liberal ſupport of their 
miniſters, and alſo in the endowments they 
made, of lands and houſes, in order to 
provide for the continuance of that me- 
thod of worſhip which they approved; 

and the benefit of Which we enjoy. at this 

8 


If you aſk lil they v were able to ſup- 
ply thoſe expences, I anſwer, that they 
thought the intereſt in which they were 
engaged, of ſo much conſequence, that 


they were hardly at any other extraordi- 


nary expences. They were men who had 
no taſte for the faſhionable and expenſive 
pleaſures of the age in which they lived. 
From the higheſt to the loweſt, 945 were 
men of the greateſt frugality, and the moſt 
indefatigable induſtry in their ſeveral em- 
ployments; which, through the bleſſing 
of God, proved a never- failing reſource 
for the many and large demands that were 

made 
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made upon them, for the common cauſe. 
For theſe virtues your anceſtors were ſo 


greatly diſtinguiſhed in thoſe times, that 
though they were almoſt all of them con- 
cerned in trade, a bankrupt was not known 
among them for many years. When in- 
ſtances of this kind did happen, ſo ſtrict 
was their church diſcipline, and ſo heinous 
did they conſider the vices which they 
thought to have been inſtrumental in 
bringing men's affairs to that cataſtrophe, 
_ that excommunication certainly followed 
upon it; nor could the bankrupt be re- 

ſtored to church communion, till he had 
clearly demonſtrated, that he had not 
been guilty of fraud, extravagance, or 


want of induſtry ; but that his misfortune 
was the act of God. 


I wiſh, my brethren, you would review 
the hiſtory of the great worthies, from 
whom you have the honour to be deſcend- 
ed. Warm your hearts with the recollec- 
tion of what they did and ſuffered, imi- 
tate their laudable induſtry, adopt their 


generous 


gs * 42 ; 
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generous zeal z retrench, like them, the 
ſuperfluous expences of a frivolous and 
luxurious age; and be liberal, as they 


were, in the enn of Ar: liberty, ans 
truth. 


Give me leave to 8 to you thoſe 
circumſtances, in the preſent ſtate of the 
diſſenting intereſt, and particularly of its 
miniſters, which make a conſiderable ex- 
pence abſolutely neceſſary to ſupport the 
cauſe, and without which that part of the 
intereſt which is moſt liberal, and worthy 
of ſupport, muſt neceſſarily decline. The 
intereſt in which you are engaged cannot 
be reſpectable, unleſs your miniſters be 
men of a liberal education, and feel them- 
ſelves in a ſituation, in which they may 
freely chink and act, as themſelves ſhal! 
— — the cauſe of chriſtianity, and your 
intereſt demand. This, you muſt be ſen- 
ſible, requires not only a liberal educa- 
tion, but likewiſe a liberal ſupport. 


If, 
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If you ſay that the miniſters of the laſt 
age had ſmaller ſalaries than thoſe of the 
preſent, you ſay what is true, but you de- 
ceive yourſelves at the ſame time. They 
did not receive ſo much as a fixed ſtipend ; 
but, in many caſes, their families were al- 
moſt wholly maintained by the bounty of 
their hearers. 


In ſhort, miniſters, in thoſe days, be- 
ing free from all anxiety about the things 
of this world, either on their own ac- 
count, or that of their families, were at 
liberty to give their whole attention to 
the proper duties of their function; and 
notwithſtanding miniſters: ſeem to have 
been more dependent upon their people, 
there never was a time in which miniſters 
had more influence, and when their re- 
proofs and cenſures were more feared. 


That this was very much the caſe former. 


ly, I can appeal to the memory of many 
perſons now living, or even to what is 
now the fact, in ſome parts of the king- 
dom where the old cuſtoms have been re- 
ligiouſly kept up. | At 
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At preſent, though the ſalaries of mi- 


niſters have been conſiderably advanced, 
in compariſon of what they were formerly, 
all other advantages are, in general, 
very inconſiderable, and, from the ſame 
cauſes, muſt be expected to grow more 
ſo. eee 5 


Add to this, that the price of all ne- 
ceſſary proviſions is prodigiouſly advanced 
all over England. Moreover the taſte of 

living is much higher than it was, ſo that 
the expences which caſtom, at leaſt, if not 
nature have made neceſſary, in their caſe, 
are more than double of what they were 
in the memory of man. On this account, 
the largeſt income of any diſſenting mi- 
niſter is barely a decent maintenance for 
a family, without a poſſibility of laying up 
any thing for the uſe of a widow, or 
children, after his death. Indeed, a gen- 
teel congregation would think themſelves 
diſgraced by the mean houſekeeping, dreſs, 
and appearance of their miniſter, or his 
family. It is 2 alſo, that mi- 
niſters, 
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niſters, by being invited to the tables of 
their richer hearers, too often acquire a 
taſte for high living themſelves, a taſte 
which it would be ruinous to them to 
gratify at home. | 


'The conſequence of theſe diſcourage- 
ments is a circumſtance, which already 
begins to be very alarming to the diſſent- 
ing intereſt. Formerly, when the mini- 
ſtry was more reputable, perſons of ſome 
rank and fortune educatedtheir ſons for it. 
Many of theſe miniſters, being eaſy in 
their circumſtances, took no care about 
their ſalaries, and were ſo far from mak- 
ing a gain of godlineſs, or even being 
ſupported by the intereſt, that they con- 
tributed to its ſupporr, by preaching in 
places, in which the ſalary kept dwindl- 
ing, till, after they died, a miniſter could 
not be ſupported. Many places have been 
intirely ſhut up in this manner. 


80 will known are the ſtraits to which 
miniſters and their families have often 
| | been 


been reduced, that few are now educated 


with a view to it, except young perſons, 


who have a turn for learning, and whoſe 
parents are unable to make any other 
proviſion for them. Even perſons edu- 


cated in this manner are fewer every year; 
for it is a low way of life indeed, that 
will not produce more money, which is the. 
the thing that the generality of parents 
chiefly conſider ; ſo that it is now no eaſy 
matter to find young perſons to educate. 


for the miniſtry, though it coſt the i 
little or nothing. , 5 | 1 


What, then, is s likely to be, the wi 
quence of this deficiency of miniſters li- 
berally . educated among the diſſenters ?. 
The intereſt muſt grow leſs reſpectable, 
lay preachers, and perſons of an enthuſi- 
aftic turn of mind, and ſuperficially in- 
ſtructed, will grow more numerous, or 
vacancies among us muſt be ſupplied from 
Scotland; and how they are ſupplied from 
this quarter, let the ſtate of the diſſenting 
intereſt in the north of England teſtify. 


What 
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What religious principles are they, that 
we can expect to have brought among 
us by men who have ſubſcribed the Scotch 
confeſſion of faith, and the Aſſembly's cate- 
_ chiſm? Beſides that, in general, only the 
very refuſe of the country, and ſuch as 
can get no preferment at home, can be 
expected to migrate into England. When 


I fay this I leave room to ſuppoſe, and I 
know there are, many exceptions. 


The only method by which theſe evils 
can be remedied, is to make the diſſent- 
ing miniſtry an object worth the attention 
of perſons of a liberal education, and 
this is only in the power of gentlemen 
of fortune to do. Exert yourſelves, my 
brethren, for this purpoſe. Revive the 
zeal of your anceſtors, and diſpoſe of 
your ſuperfluous. wealth in this good old 
cauſe, Behave towards your miniſters, 
not with a ſuperſtitious reverence, but 
with that reſpe& which a regard to virtue, 
learning, and religion ought to enforce. 
Treat them with generolity, and exact no 

ſervile 
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ſervile compliances from them; but con- 


ſider them as your ſuperiors with reſpect 
to office, whatever your rank in life may 
be, your equals as men and gentlemen, 
and your inferiors in nothing but what will 
always make fools and knaves ſuperior to 
men of ſenſe and virtue. There are many 
congregations of diſſenters, which fully 
anſwer this deſcription, nay which exceed 
whatever can be reaſonably expected of 


them. 
S EO N 
Advice to Miniſters. 1 


T ITH the ſame freedom with which 

I have treated the /aity among us, 

I would ſubjoin a word of advice to the 
miniſters. Propriety of conduct on your 
fide will go a great way towards replacing 
your order in that reſpectable ſituation, in 
Which I moſt heartily wiſh to ſee it. Im- 
| bibe 
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bibe the ſpirit of your religion and of 
your office. Without adopting all the 


auſterity of your predeceſſors, whoſe minds 
were made more ſevere by the hardſhips 


they had ſuffered, refrain from giving into 


the levities of the age in which we live. 
Let it be manifeſt that you are no lovers 
of what is called pleaſure, or given to diſ- 
ſipation ; that you are no ſlaves to your 
appetite, and have nothing of conceit, or 
vanity, with reſpect to your perſons, your 
dreſs, or your talents. Avoid, alſo, all 
expenſive ſhew in furniture and orna- 
ment of every kind. 


This caution ** giving into an ex- 
ceſſive love of pleaſure, and indulging a 
turn for gaity and diſſipation, which are 
ſo prevalent in the preſent age, is ſtrong- 
ly enforced by a regard to your particular 
ſituation, as perſons who pretend to think 
more freely than others. You are not un- 
acquainted, that the popular cry againſt 
you is, that you a# more freely too, and 


are leſs ſcru pulous with reſpect to propri- 
_ ety, 
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ety, decency, and moral ſtrictneſs of be- 
haviour; and the ſuſpicion is not, alto- 
gether, without foundation. Such is the. 
nature of man, that we are prone to run 
into extremes; ſo that, having once cal- 
led in queſtion the principles of our an- 
ceſtors, we are too apt to think them to 
have been abſurd and wrong in every thing. 
Indeed a great deal of their external 
ſtrictneſs was certainly ſuperſtitious, and 
ſome of the good cuſtoms they kept u 
were, with reſpect to them, built on f 
principles. Theſe, therefore, being hrowh 
down, whatever reſted upon them, how 
good ſoever in itſelf, falls with them. 


But, being aware of this, let us, my 
brethren, be upon our guard againſt the 

licentiouſneſs of reformation. Let us not 
be precipitate, but endeavour to ſeparate 
the wheat from the chaff; and, before we 
abſolutely reject any thing, let us conſider 
whether other, and better reaſons may not 
be given for it, than thoſe by which it has 
been enforced upon us. Having diſcard- 
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ed every thing of ſuperſtition, and what 
is falſe and uſeleſs in religion, let us be 
the more zealous in the obſervance of what 
appears, upon examination, to be genu- 
ine and uſeful. | 


I cannot help thinking that, in this caſe, 
the apoſtles example, to become all things 
to all men; and his advice about the con- 
duct of thoſe who are ſtrong towards 
thoſe who are weak, ſhould engage us to 
a conformity, at leaſt for a time, in every 
thing that is innocent, to the prejudices of 
others. This we ſhall certainly do, if we 
mean to give to others a favourable opi- 
nion of ourſelves, and of our principles, 
if we have any thoughts of winning upon 
them, and do not intend to exaſperate 
them againſt us, and to induce them, 
from the mere ſpirit of oppoſition, to per- 
ſiſt in obſtinately holding their errors and 
prejudices. 


Do not fail to inculcate theſe conſide- 


rations upon the laity, whoſe ſituation and 
cir- 
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circumſtances lay them under leſs reſtraint 
than yourſelves ; and whoſe freedom, from 
the prejudices of their anceſtors is, in 
many caſes, by no means to be placed to 
the account of a love of truth, or can be 
called the reſult of mature and ſerious ex- 
amination. Many of them laugh at the 
{ſtrict obſervance the ſabbath, and re- 
gularity in the times of public and pri- 
vate devotion, as ſuperſtition, and not ne- 
ceſſarily connected with moral conduct. 
They ſneer at the doctrines of a trinity in 
unity, original ſin, predeſtination, and a- 
tonement, &c. becauſe, at firſt view, they 
are myſterious and unintelligible; but, 
from the ſame ſuperficial turn of mind, 
they neglect the Lord's ſupper, diſcard 
family prayer, never catechize their chil- 
dren, and are apt to neglect devotion in 
all its forms. Becauſe they think they 


need not extirpate, they will not ſo much 
as reſtrain their appetites, and dreading 
the imputation of preciſeneſs and rigour, 
they abandon themſelves to abſolute li- 
h centiouſnels ; ſo that having nothing a- 

bout 
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bout them whereby they can be difia- 

guiſhed as chriſtians, they reſemble, in all 
reſpects, the mere men of this world, and 
ſome of them even thoſe whoſe God is 
belly, and whoſe glory is ſhame, who mind 
earthly "TY: only, 


Too many of theſe modern freethinkers, 
having indulged themſelves, without re- 
ſerve, in laughing at every thing they 
cannot comprehend, take it into their 
heads to be offended at the Fewiſh religion; 
they make no ſcruple to ridicule the di- 
vine miſſion and miracles of Moſes ; and 
after this it will not be wondered at, that 
they often reject the chriſtian revelation 
alſo. To trace this fatal unibinking pro- 
greſs a little farther : ſtill they will pre- 
tend to expect a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments, from the principles of 
the light of nature; but when once they 
have advanced thus far in infidelity, they 
are generally ſoon content to rank them- 
ſelves with the beaſts that periſh ; that is, 
they are, in iy at leaſt to all practical 


pur- 
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pu rpoſes, Atheiſts. And though they 
may themſelves, through the influence of 
good principles, and early habits, con- 
tinue to live ſober and reſpectable lives; 
their poſterity, not having the ſame ad- 
vantage; but, on the contrary, being 
brought up in great ignorance with re- 
ſpect to religion, and frequently hearing 
the great ſanctions of virtue treated with - 
ridicule, \ may be expected, in many caſes, 
(eſpecially conſidering the bias of the pre- 


ſent age) to be utterly Prog and a- 
bandoned. 


When perſons have, in this manner, 
thrown/off all regard to religion, can it be 
ſuppoſed they will have any ſtrong attach- 
ment to the diſſenting intereſt ? Some of 
them may continue to rank among us, 
from a regard to the principles of liberty, 
and other political conſiderations; but 
when religion makes no part of the tie, 
it may be expected, in general, that the 
laity will be governed by their own ſecu- 
lar intereſt; ; and if, through. the influ- 

E 


ence 
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ence of the ſame cauſes, à miniſter have 
become an unbeliever 1 in the religion he 
profeſſes to teach, I do not fee why he 
may not, with equal conſiſtency, officiate 
in the church of England,. the church of 
Rome, or among the Mohammedans, as 
among the diſſenters, | 
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This, however, is too often the progreſs 
of infidelity with the thoughtleſs and half 


thinking laity; and to keep them in a pro- 
per medium, muſt be owned to be of- 
great importance, and a matter of great 
difficulty. I know of nothing that is ſo 
likely to be effectual for this purpoſe, as 
the prudent conduct, and true moderati- 
on of miniſters. . Let it appear, by the 
whole of your behaviour, that you are 
ſerious chriſtians, and not aſhamed of any 
practices which are of real uſe to form a 
chriſtian and devout temper. Let it be 
ſeen, that the doctrines of chriſtianity 
have a real and happy effect upon your 
| hearts and lives, and that, by virtue of 
a practical faith in its great principles, 

you 
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you are poſſeſſed of an uniform chooxbale.. 
neſs of mind, are enabled to live in a firm 
confidence in divine providence, under all 
the events of life, and are prepared to die 
with compoſure and good hope. 


Carefully avoid inſulting or ridiculing 
thoſe who differ from you in opinion, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who retain the principles you 
yourſelves once held. This ſhows as. 

much bigotry and want of real candour 
as their cenſoriouſneſs, and readineſs to 
paſs a ſentence of damnation upon you. 
Nay, it may be ſaid, in excuſe for their 
zeal in condemning your opinions, that 
they conſider them as inconſiſtent with 
ſalvation; whereas you do not pretend 
that their opinions are ſo dangerous to 
them. There may, therefore, be the 
ſincereſt friendſhip in their anger, but 
there is wanton cruelty in your laughter. . 


Let it appear that the principal 
object of your attention is the proper 
duty of your profeſſion, and let no taſte 

| "ne you 
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you may have for any of the polite arts, 
as muſic, painting, or poetry, nor a capa- 
city for improvements in ſcience, en- 


gage you to make them more than an 


amuſement to you, or, at the moſt, any 
more than an object of ſecondary conſi- 
deration. Let not even the ſtudy of ſpe- 


culative theology prevent your applying 


yourſelf chiefly to the advancement of 
virtue among your hearers. Let your 
conduct demonſtrate, that you conſider 
one ſoul reclaimed from vicious habits, or 
even one perſon's mind confirmed in any 
good reſolution, as a greater acquiſition | 
to you, than the detection of any ſpecu- 
lative error, the illuſtration of any known 
truth, or the diſcovery, of any new ones. 


With reſpect to your general manner of 
behaviour, let not a ſenſe of your inferi- 
ority to your hearers, in point of fortune, 
lead you into any mean and ſervile com- 


pliances with their foibles and opinions; 


nor, on the other hand, let a ſenſe of the 
dignity of your office, or your advantage 
| | in 
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"> point of ſenſe and learning, betray you 
into pride, arrogance, and an overbearing 
deciſive manner in - converſation, . which 
cannot fail to give offence. Study human 
nature .and mankind, but with no other 
view than to do them good. Endeavour 
to be chearful, polite, (as far as that term 
conveys the idea of a reaſonable deſire to 


pleaſe) and free from affectation. Take 


no pains to conceal any natural peculiarity 
of manner, that is innocent in itſelf, 
and not offenſive to others; for, above all 
things, ſimplicity of charafter, and the 
greateſt freedom from artifice and diſ- 

guiſe, becomes the teachers of the — 
of Jeſus Serin. 


Let it appear * in . of 
being much converſant with ſubjects ſuit- 
ed to your profeſſion, you have acquired 
a ſuperiority of mind to this world, and 
all the things of it; that you are chiefly 
ſolicitous about the faithful and impartial 
_ diſcharge of your duty, which is to Te 
cate upon others the ſame chriſtian temper 
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and conduct, of which vou -exhibit an 
example in yourſelves ; and let it appear, 
that this conſciouſneſs of doing your duty, 
gives you a practical and habitual reliance 

on the providence of God, for the ſupply 


of your wants, and the care of your Fa- 
milies after you are dead. 


It, howenes; you have a fair oppor- 


tunity of making proviſion for futurity, 


by no means neglect to do it; and I 


T ſincerely -wiſh that every ſtudent for the 


chriſtian miniſtry among the diſſenters 
would, in the courſe of his education, 


give attention to thoſe branches of know- 
ledge, by which he might be of uſe to ſo- 


ciety, independent of his profeſſion as a 
miniſter. This would prove a reſource 
to him in à day of adverſity, and, in the 


mean time, would make him be regarded 


by his people with more of that reſpect, 
which is always paid to perſons that arc 


independent of them. 


Lt 
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It was not my purpoſe to deſcend to 
porticular adviſes, but there are two ſub- 
jects, on which I think I ought not to 
omit this opportunity of addreſſing you. 
The firſt, and the moſt important is, that 
vou take proper ; meaſures to Promote 7e- 
tgious knowledge among your hearers, by 
no means neglecting to ground them well 
in the true principles of our diſſent. It 
is notorious, that along with the ſpirit of 
controverſy the love of truth has, in too 
great a meaſure, left us; and that many 
of our youth, particularly in genteel and 
opulent families, are brought up in great 
eren | 

Family prayer, 1 conſequently the 

regular reading of the ſcriptures, being 
laid aſide, the younger branches of the 
family have a very imperfect acquaintance 
with the contents of the ſacred books; ip 
and it is to be feared that their poſterity, — 
being of courſe ſtill more ignorant. will % 
know little or nothing of the difference 
between one mode of chriſtianity and a- 
It E 4. | nother, 
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nother, or concerning chriſtianity itlelf; 

and that a very trifling circumſtance may 
convert the nominal diſſenter into a no- 
minal churchman, and the nominal chriſ- 
tian into an unbeliever, and of the moſt 
profligate kind. Whereas, if men actual 
ly will read, and ſtudy their bible, and 
conſequently underſtand their religion, 
there muſt be ſome uncommon fatality 
in their circumſtances, if they diſbelieve 
it, or become indifferent to it; and if .a 
man really knows the ground of our rati- 
onal diſſent from the church of England, 
IT will venture to ſay, that, if he has 
been educated in it, he muſt bid adieu to 
virtue, and the prime of virtues integrity, 
before he can deſert the diſſenting intereſt, 


The ſecond ſubject of my advice re- 
ſpects your manner of preaching, or the 
delivery of your ſermons. . It appears to 
me that there are two extremes in this 
caſe, and that both of them are too pre- 
valent among us. Some miniſters, whoſe 
diſcourſes are e Excellent, deliver them with 


a | ſame. 
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a ſhameful careleſſneſs and unconcern, 


with no force or energy, ſuited to their 
importance. This manner of preaching 


can never engage a ſuitable attention. 
T he diſcourſes of the ſame perſons are al- 
ſo, generally, too refined for the common 


people. Such preaching, therefore, can 


neither be underſtood nor felt by the hear- 


ers. How: then can it profit them? For 


the ſame reaſon, it cannot pleaſe. And 
how can a man expect to be well attend- 


ed, who communicates . Peu n nor 


Pleaſure ? 


, 


On the other hand, ſome of our mi- 
niſters ſeem to ſtudy nothing but the art 


of 1 populace. Not con- 
tent with ſpe 
and dignity which becomes the impor- 


tance of the things they have to deliver, 
their principal object is merely to excite 
a temporary emotion; if they be not ſeek- | 


ing their own praiſe, „and emolument. 
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ing with that earneſtneſs 
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With theſe views it becomes a maxim 
with them that every diſcourſe muſt be 
ſtriking or affecting; which neceſſarily 
begets a falſe taſte in eloquence, and gives 
them a habit of flouriſhing or bawling 
upon the moſt indifferent ſubjects. Till 
at length, inſenſible of the change in 
themſelves, they come never to ſpeak from 


juſt and real feelings; but their whole ſer- 


vice is a prece of artifice, viſible to every 
man of ſenſe, and who is acquainted with 
human nature, and pleaſing to none but 
thoſe who are dupes to the groſſeſt illu- 
ſions; who are charmed with every noiſe, 


and agitated with every motion of the 


limbs, or contortion of the features. 


To guard againſt both theſe extremes, 


was, one would think the eaſieſt thing in 
the world; but in fact, it is by no means 
ſo. The foundation, however, of a good 


and juſt delivery 1s to be truly ſerious, to 
underſtand and feel eyery thing a man 
ſays, and to expreſs himſelf in the moſt 
natural manner. The former of theſe be 

7 longs 
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longs to the virtues of the heart, but the 
latter muſt be acquired by the uſe of pro- 
per means; more eſpecially great pains 
muſt be taken to form the voice for ſpeak- 
ing to a large company. Otherwiſe, a 
Perſon who has been uſed to ſpeak only to 
a few people, in a room of an ordinary 
ſize, will have no idea of making himſelf 
heard by a large audience, without loſing 
his natural emphaſis, cadence, and tone 
of voice. He, is therefore, ſure to con- 
tract ſome aukward and abſurd habit, 
even though he be ever ſo ſerious and in 
earneſt, and coniequently have no affec- 
tation. 


The art of public Re 8 
muſt be ſtudied, and the inſtructions of 
a maſter maſt be accompanied with fre- 
quent exerciſe. But when this is done, 
and when practice has made it habitual, a 
juſt temper of mind is all that is requiſite to 
form the moſt perfect ſpeaker ; by which 
I mean not one whoſe talents will ſtrike 
the bulk of mankind, or gain him the 

moſt 
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moſt l e but whoſe manner 
will command the attention of thoſe who 


are diſpoſed to think. 


If a man have not reputation in view, 


if he aim at nothing beſides making con- 


verts to truth and virtue, and will content 


himſelf with endeavouring ſimply to con- 


vey his own juſt, and ſometimes warm 
conceptions to others, he will ſpeak ſo as 
to inform or animate them as occaſion 
will require. He will make them think 
of, underſtand, and a& upon what he 
ſays. And the reputation he indirettly ac- 
quires, though it will be leſs than that of 
many who leſs deſerve it, will be ſufficient ; 
and if he be a good man, and a good 
chriſtian, it will content him. 
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of the low ftate of the Alerting interest, 
and the cauſes of it. 


T is poſſible that ſome of thoſe who 


are called rational diſſenters may be 


diſcouraged by the ſmallneſs of the party, 
and the ſeemingly declining ſtate of the 
intereſt. But this is an objection that will 


hardly bear to. be avowed, and can only 


have weight with weak minds. The 
cauſe of truth and liberty can never ceaſe 
to be reſpectable, whether its adyocates 
be few or many. Rather, if the cauſe 
be juſt and honourable, the ſmaller is the 


party that ſupport it, the fewer there are 


to ſhare that honour with us. It can 

never be matter of praiſe to any man to 

join a multitude, but to be ſingular in a 

good thing is the greateſt praiſe. It ſhows 

a power of diſcernment, and * 
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mind, -not to be overborne by thoſe un- 


worthy motives, which are always on the 


fide of the majority, whether their cauſe 
be ue or bad. 


That there are few diſſenters of ex- 
ceeding large fortunes, eſpecially in the 


country, is very true; but it may be ac- 
counted for, in a manner that is far from 
reflecting any diſhonour on the intereſt. 


Many diſſenters have been born to great 
fortunes, and many others have them- 
ſelves acquired large fortunes by trade; 
but when this has been the caſe, as the 


poſſeſſion of wealth naturally tends to 
make men more worldly minded, and ex- 


poſes them more to the influence of world- 


ly views; and as men naturally aſpire to 


rank with their ſuperiors, rather than their 
inferiors in fortune, they have not been 
able to find proper perſons to aſſociate 


with, except in the eſtabliſhed church; 


and the conſequence of ſuch connections 
is evident. Many perſons, alſo, have left 
the diſſenters after marrying. into families 

chat 
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that 00 to church. But theſe are motives 
_ intirely foreign to the merits.of the caule, 
and therefore will never have the leaſt in- 


fluence with men of reaſon and religion. 


Let a number of perſons be produced 
Who will gravely ſay, they left the diſſent- 
ing intereſt, and went to the eſtabliſned 
church, from real convidtion of mind, and 
after mature conſideration; and if even 
their new acquaintance believe them, this 


5 en ſhell be andere n | 


It will be ſaid the diſtenting Ser 


and eſpecially thoſe who are called free in 
their ſentiments, frequently conform to 
the church of England. It is :acknow- 
ledged; but, at the fame time, it is ap- 


prehended, that when the members of 


the eſtabliſhment conſider all the circum- 


ſtances attending theſe converſions, they 
will ſee little to boaſt of in the acquiſition. 


It is well known that many of them have 


been men of profligate lives, or deſpicable 
characters, who were diſmiſſed with 1gno- 
miny from the ſervice of the diſſenters; 

: others,” 
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others, there is reaſon enou gh to ſu wy 
found nothing among the diſſenters ſuited 


to their ambitious views. It may perhaps 


be true, that ſome could not get a decent 
maintenance by their labours ; however 
the claſs of diſſenters to which they are 
acknowledged to have belonged ( viz. 
thoſe who, in their ſentiments, differ the 
moſt from the principles of the church of 


England) is a ſufficient indication of what. 


kind muſt have been the motives of their 
conformity. For, as it can never be pre- 


tended, that they have changed their ſen- 


timents concerning thoſe articles, which 


the rational part of the diſſenters object 


to the moſt in the church of England, the 
motive could not be ſerious convition ; 
but their ſubſcription to articles which 
they do not believe, but which they con- 


tinue to preach againſt, and even to laugh 


at, muſt either have been a ſubſcription 
to them as articles of peace, or as far as 
they are agreeable to the ſcriptures, or with 
ſome other of thoſe miſerable equi vocations, 


the futility of which has been ſo clearly. 
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expoſed by che author of the Confeſſi- 


908k 


If, however, any diſſenting miniſter has 
| really, from full conviction of mind, ex 
animo, ſubſcribed his aſſent and conſent 
to all, and every of the thirty nine articles 
of 'the church of England, and alſo. to 
all, and every thing elſe that a clergyman 
is required to ſubſcribe, (the poſſibility of 


which I. do not abſolutely deny) I think 


the loſs is by no means to be. regretted. 
Let the bigots to the church ſet a high 
value upon him. He is rare avis in ter- 
ris, mgroque f femillima 080. 


Perſons who are aft 3 | 


bers of the church of England, who. are 
educated by clergymen, who are intro- 


duced into the miniſtry at an Engliſh uni- 
verſity, where theology, if I be rightly 
informed, makes no part of their ſtudy, 
and where it 1s the cuſtom to ſubſcribe at 
a time of life, when it cannot be ſuppoſed 
they have reiected on the nature of the 
action; 
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action; who ſee that they do no more 


than all their friends and acquaintance do, 


and continue to do, without the leaſt 
fcruple; and who, perhaps, never heard 
any objection made to it, are to be confi- 


dered in a very different light from diſſent- 
ing miniſters, who generally ſtudy theo- 


logical ſubjects with great care; who al- 
ſo, in conſequence of hearing the buſineſs 
of ſubſcription frequently diſcuſſed, can- 
not but have reflected on the nature of 
ſolemnly ſubſcribing to what they do not 
believe, and of -repeating, in acts of di- 
vine worſhip, what their conſciences diſ- 


claim. Every allowance may reaſonably 
be made for the former; but, I own, that 


I can make no apology for the latter, ex- 
cept ſuch an apology as may be made for 
ſacrificing, in any other caſe, the ſacred 
rights of eonſebenoe to den other conſi- 
1 deration, | | 


3 7 cannot ot heiß conſidering the clergy of 


the church of Scotland as more criminal in 
the article of ſubſcription than the clergy 
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of hs church of England # beet the 


courſe of their Sudies' neceſſarily brings 


_ the ſubject more frequently in their view. 
Indeed, with reſpect to all matters of theo- 


logy, the minds of the Scotch miniſters 
are certainly, of late years, much more 


enlightened, and yet their practice is not 
more reformed, Numbers of the young 
miniſters avow their diſbelief of the Scotch 
_ confeſſion of faith, &c. they fee the bu- 


ſineſs of ſubſcription to it in its juſt and 
odious light; they cannot help feeling, 


or forbear complaining of the impoſition; 
and yet cannot ſay that J have heard of 
of many of theſe bold freetbinters re- 
fuſing to ſabſcribe, and for fo paltry 
"a advantage as a Scotch living. I call 
it -paltry when I conſider: the price that 
is paid for it. As a ſalary for a miniſter, 
I think it ſufficient, and reſpectable. But 


certainly it argues a baſer ſoul in a man, 


to ſacrifice his conſcience for a ae than 
for a en mme | | 


of 
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Upon che whole, when the reaſons of : 
the ſmall number of diſſenters are ſuch as 
have been repreſented the ſmallneſs of their 
number is far from being a matter of re- 


 fletion upon them, or what they need to 


be aſhamed of. Beſides, there are many 
important ends which the exiſtence of the 
diſſenting intereſt anſwers, even with re- 
ſpect to the eſtabliſhed church itſelf, which 
make it well worth ſupporting. It neceſ- 
ſarily operates as a check upon the clergy, 
and prevents them from ſinking into that 
indolence, luxury, ignorance, and arro- 
gance, to which, as men, with little or 
no controul, they would otherwiſe be 
more ſubje&; and their literary pride muſt 
be kept within bounds by ſeeing, among 
the diſſenters, men equal to themſelves 
in genius, application to ſtudy, and an 
acquaintance with all the branches of ulſe- 
ful ſcience. 


This circumſtance cannot fail alſo to 
rouſe a laudable emulation, which will be 
of — advantage to the intereſts, 

| both 
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both of polite literature, and of real 
knowledge of all kinds. And without a 
diſſenting intereſt of ſome kind, there 
would hardly be a poſſibility of any re- 
formation in the church, an event which the 
wiſeſt and beſt among the clergy earneſt- 
ly wiſh for, and are labouring to bring 
about. Light always breaks out by de- 
grees, and it is only from ſeeing a variety 
of experiments, as they may be called, of 
reformation, that the nation in general 
can be able to judge what are real im- 
provements, and ſelect ſuch as will beſt 
ſuit themſelves. | 


If, therefore, there be any, who are 
friends of the church of England, on any 
ether account than the proſpect of pro- 
viding for ſome of their relations and de- 
pendents by its emoluments, they cannot 
ſhew a truer regard to it, than by favour- 
ing the diſſenting intereſt; becauſe, what- 
ever is decent and ref] pectable in the 
church is, in ſome meaſure, owing to the 
diſſenters. So long as the diſſenting in- 

tereſt 
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enlarged minds, who make it their ſtudy 
to reſtore chriſtianity to its primitive ſim- 


pPlüwKicity, (and many ſuch it can boaſt at 


preſent) ſo long as it is the cauſe of civil 
and religious liberty (which. it can never 
ccaſe to be) and ſo long as it is a check up- 
on the diſorders into which the eſtabliſn- 
ed clergy would otherwiſe ſink (which, 
alſo, it can never ceaſe to be) it muſt ap- 
pear a truly reſpectable intereſt, in the 
cyes of all men who are capable of enter- 
raining juſt and generous views of things, 
though it be ever ſo inconſiderable with 
reſpect to numbers. ; 


As to the number of diſſenters in Eng- 
land, it muſt be conſidered, that, not- 
withſtanding the ſeeming declenſion of 
what we call the rational part of. the dil- 
ſenters, there is, perhaps, rather an in- 
creaſe than a decreaſe upon the whole. 
Thoſe who are called Independents, retain 
all the zeal of the old puritans; and 
though ſeveral of their locleties are be- 

come 
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come what we call more free in their ſen- 
timents, they receive daily recruits from 
the Methodiſts; and many very numerous 
ſocieties of Independents have been form- 
ed entirely out of that body. Even cheſe 
new made diſſenters will, by degrees, ne- 

ccſſarily come to think freely, and ſupply 
the places of thoſe rational, but luke- 
warm diſſenters, who are daily abſorbed . 
cither in the church or in irreligion; and 
thus may the circulation, at leaſt, be kept 


2 8 


I cannot baby „ the Metho- 
diſts as raiſed up by divine providence, at . 
a moſt ſeaſonable juncture, as a barrier 
againſt the encroachments of eccleſiaſti- 
cal tyranny, in the declenſion of the old 
diſſenting intereſt. For whatever be the 
real vicws of their leaders, one great 
point, in favour of the diſſenting intereſt, 
is gained with all the Methodiſts; which 
is, that though they communicate with 
the church of England, they are no longer 
attached to the * as ſuch. That 

blind 
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blind and bigoted attachment, which is 
the great hold that the clergy have on the 
minds of the common people, is broken, 
the moment they can chuſe to worſhip 
God without the walls of the pariſh 
church, and without the uſe of the com- 
mon prayer- book. Their minds are, 
from that time, at liberty to conſider the 
expediency of different forms of worſhip, 
and to adopt that to which their judg- 
ment ſhall give the preference; and as 
public worſhip is univerſally conducted 
among them, in the ſame manner as a- 
mong the diſſenters, they are alrea 
the way to us, from the eſtabliſhed Serch. 
When ſuch a ſpirit of reformation is raiſ- 
ed, it will not be in the power of thoſe 
who have the moſt influence among them 
to ſay, Hitherto ſhall it go and no farther. 
It is not improbable, that a great revolu- 
tion may take place in their affairs, when 
the heads of two or three of their preſent 
n ſhall be laid in the grave. 
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Crone 
Of the divided ſtate of the diſſenting intereſ. 


AM aware of another circumſtance, 
which may make the diſſenting inte- 
reſt appear deſpicable in the eyes of ſome ; 


and I ſhall not conceal, but conſider, and re- 
ply to the objection that ariſes from it. 
We are ſplit into ſuch a number of /e#s 
and parties, (ſome of which diſcover a 
mean, contracted, and illiberal ſpirit, 
treating their antagoniſts with hatred and 
abhorrence, while others treat theirs with 
a ſupercilious contempt) that ſome per- 
ſons may be aſhamed of-having any thing 
to do with us. The charge is, in a great 
meaſure, true; but this divided ftate of 
the diſſenting intereſt is inſeparable from 
the freedom we all profeſs and enjoy, and, 
conſequently, from the great good that 
evidently ariſes from the exerciſe of that 
freedom. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, it is wrong to conſider the diſ. 
ſenters as one body. They have nothing 
neceſſarily in common, but their claim to 


worſhip God according to the dictates of 


their own conſciences; and thoſe conſci- 
ences, being the conſciences of different 
men, dictate very different things; and 
no perſon is reſponſible for more than his 
own ſentiments and conduct. I cannot 
but ſay, however, that I heartily wiſh all 
the ſects of diſſenters would conſider, that, 


in conſequence of their agreement in this 
one circumſtance, concerning their na- 


tural right to worſhip God according to 
the dictates of their own conſciences, they 


have great intereſts in common; and, that 
they would, for this reaſon, entertain 
leſs animoſity againſt one another, on ac- 
count'of the things in which they differ, 


Though it happen, that in the town in 
which you live, there be no ſociety of diſ- 
ſenters that you can intirely approve of, 


it can hardly happen, but that there will 


be ſome, which, if you conſider ſeriouſly, 
| 1 you 
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you may more conſcientiouſly join with, 
than with the church of England. If we 
take in every thing relating to doctrine, diſ- 
cipline, and method of worſhip, I think 
there is no ſect or denomination among 
us, that is not nearer to the ſtandard of the 
N than the eſtabliſned church; ſo 
that, even in thoſe circumſtances, you will 
be a diſſenter, if reaſon, and not paſſion, 
or prejudice, be your guide. 


If when you reſide for any time in the 
country, you chuſe to go to church rather 
than to the diſſenting meeting-houſe, be- 
cauſe the diſſenters happen to make no 
great figure in the place; if you feel any 
thing like ſhame, upon ſeeing the external 
meanneſs of the intereſt, .and ſecretly with 
to have your connections with it conceal- 
ed; conclude, that the ſpirit of this world 
has got too much hold of you, and that 
religious motives have loſt their influence. 


If this be your general practice (and I 
with I could ſay it was not ſo, with many 
2 a of 
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of the more opulent among us) you are 
but half a diſſenter; and a few more world- 
ly conſiderations would throw you intirely 
into the church of England, or into any 
church upon earth. With this temper of 
mind you would, in primitive times, have 
been aſhamed of chriſtianity itſelf, and 
have joined the more faſhionable and 
pompous heathen worſhip. But conſider 
what our Lord ſays, with a view to all ſuch 
circumſtances as theſe, V hoſoever ſhall be 
aſhamed of me, and of my words, of him 
_ alſo ſhall the ſon of man be aſhamed, when 


he cometh in the glory of his father with bis 
holy angels. | 


155 General, alas! and fatal is the influence 
of faſhion in what it ought to have the 
leaſt concern with, matters of religion. 
Members of the reformed churches on 
the continent, who are generally preſby- 
terians, ſeldom ſcruple to join the epiſco- 
pal church of England, evidently for no 
other reaſon, than becauſe it is the moſt 
illuſtrious of the proteſtaF churches in 
a the 
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the iſland; and becauſe, in this connec- 
tion, they are more in the way of being 
taken notice of by perſons of figure and 
diſtinction, and thereby advancing them- 
ſelves in life. Rapin, the 5 ee ac- 
knowledges himſelf to be a preſbyterian, 
but at the ſame time, avows his conſtant 
communion with the church of England 
when he reſided here. | 


If you be an unitarian, and, in other 
reſpects, one of thoſe who are called the 
free-thinking party among the diſſenters ; 
and if there be no diſſenting place of 
worſhip that you can conveniently attend, 
except one belonging to thoſe who are of 
the rigid Independent party ; and if you 
think that, in joining with them, you 
countenance many antichriſtian errors 
ſtill, you ſhould conſider that, in going 
to the eſtabliſhed church, you not only 
countenance the very ſame antichriſtian 
errors, but an antichriſtian hierarchy alſo, 
and a number of other abuſes, which can 
never ſubſiſt among any ſect of diſſenters 


3 what- | 
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whatever. And it appears to me, that 
every man is under an obligation to ſup- 
port the public worſhip of God, in that 
manner which he moſt approves upon the 
whole, notwithſtanding it may contain 
many things which he cannot approve; 
provided that it be ſo circumſtanced, that 
his attendance upon doth not imply his 
joining in any thing that is ſinful. 


If you be of the other party of diſſenters, 
Ineed ſay nothing to perſuade you to ad- 
here to the intereſt. Though you are 
much nearer to the eſtabliſhed church than 
any other party of diſſenters, you juſtly 
conſider the points in which you do dif- 
fer from it, to be of ſo much importance, 
that you will maintain the ſeparation in the 
loweſt ſtate poſſible, rather than give it 
up intirely. 


Beſides, as you do not lay ſo much 
ſtreſs upon a learned miniſtry, a number of 
you, ſo ſmall as not to be able to ſupport 
a regular miniſter, can meet together, and 


edify 
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edify one another, avon the manner of the 
primitive church; which I mention not 
with ridicule, but with real approbation. 
Chriſtianity may, ſurely, exiſt without the 
aid of human learning; and the notion of 
the validity of the adminiſtration of chriſ- 
tian ordinances, depending upon any parti- 
cular order of men, who muſt ſubſiſt 
wholly by the miniſtry, is, I think, ex- 
ploded by us all. | 


Diviſions among diſſenters cannot af- 
ford any better foundation for an objec- 
tion to the diſſenting intereſt, than divi- 
ſions among chriſtians in general afford 
for an objection to chriſtianity itſelf. In- 
deed this circumſtance cannot ſupply a 
juſt and reaſonable objection to any ſcheme 
of religion; for there are ſects and parties 
in them all. 


To conclude, I do not know that 1 
have concealed any thing relating to the 
diſſenting intereſt, that can afford any per- 
ſon a pretence for deſerting it; and re- 

A 4 commend- 
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commending what I have ſaid in reply to 
the various objections to it, and concern- 
ing the difficulties and diſcouragements 
attending it, with what I have farther ad- 
vanced in favour of it, to your deliberate 
and candid attention, 1 + 


. 1 am, Gentlemen, 


Your very humble Servant, 


A DISSENTER, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


ANN OT ne this ADDRESS | 
without mentioning a circumſtance, 
which may be thought to be trifling, but 
which has an evident connection with 
things that areof conſiderable conſequence, 
and which did not immedaately fall under 
any of the heads of the preceding ſections. 
It is the growing neglect of attendance on 
public worſhip, among thoſe who are called 
rational diſſenters. This is, at the ſame 
time, a cauſe, and an ect of the prevail- 
ing indifference both to religion 1 in general, 
and the diſſenting intereſt in pertculgr. 


When a number of perſons conſider 
themſelves as having great intereſts in 
common, they will be fond of appearing 
in their common and public character; 
and, indeed, upon other occaſions, their 
common ſentiments, views, and expecta- 
tions will be the ſubject of their common 
converſation. 

Tn -M 
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It gives me concern to obſerve, that not 
only religious, but almoſt all ſerious diſ- 
courſe, except on ſubjects of worldly poli- 
cy, or buſineſs, is, in a manner, baniſh- 
ed from polite company; in fo much that 
the whole conduct of many perſons pro- 
feſſing chriſtianity, under the denomina- 
tion of proteſtants, and rational diſſenters, 
I am afraid, might be. obſerved with the 
utmoſt attention, for weeks and months 
together, without a poſſibility of diſcover- 
ing, from any circumſtance (except a few 
matters of mere form, which cuſtom has 
not yet aboliſhed) whether they made pro- 
feſſion of any religion or not. Certainly, 
then, the leaſt that can be concluded is, 
that it is not a matter of the firſt conſe- 

' quence with them. 


Conſiderable allowance, however, muſt 

be made for the influence of modeſty, or 
rather of a falſe ſhame. Many perſons, 
I am willing to hope, think of religion, 
are influenced by the motives of it, and 
conſcientiouſly practice its moſt ſubſtantial 
duties, 
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duties, who are ſeldom heard to talk upon 


the ſubject. But a juſt zeal will break 
through this falſe ſname, which, if it be 
not injurious to a man's ſelf, is greatly ſo 
to others; who will neceſſarily conclude 
that he either believes nothing of religion, 
or that he has very little value for it, 


when he does not diſcover it by his con- 


verſation; ſo that the influence of our 


example, in favour of religion is altoge- 


cher n * by this conduct. 


The leaſt that you can hs my bre- 
thren, towards reviving a juſt zeal in mat- 


ters of religion, is conſcientiouſly to at- 


tend public worſhip yourſelves, and to ſee 
that — children and ſervants do the 
ſame along with you; unleſs they give 
you reaſon to think that they object to 
your mode of worſhip on a principle of 
conſcience. Admit, therefore, of no ex- 
cuſe, except real ſickneſs, and works of 


abſolute neceſſity, either for your own 


non-attendance, or for theirs. 


You 
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Jou juſtly diſtinguiſh between duties 
that are properly of a moral nature, and 
thoſe that are in themſelves indifferent, as 
the obſervance of days and times muſt 
be acknowledged to be. But, in conſe- 
quence of ſome perſons over-valuing po- 
ſitive inſtitutions, many of you greatly 
undervalue them, to the injury of your- 
| ſelves and others. In things of acknow- 
tedged divine appointment, and that are 
known to have been appointed for the 
ſake of their ſubſerviency to moral pur- 
| Poſes, as the inſtitution of a day of reſt, 
and of the Lord's-ſupper, the difference 
between a regard to them, . and to the 
morality to which 'they are ſubſervient is 
not ſo exceeding great. So nearly are 
they of equal obligation, that the man 
whoſe rule of life is an impartial obedi- 

ence to the will of God, will not neglect 
the one, but for the ſake of the other; 

and'the caſes in which a regard to moral 
virtue will really interfere with the obſer- 
 vance of poſitive duties, are very few. 


Travelling 
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Travelling on Sundays is now become 
ſo common, that if many perſons, who 
call themſelves chriſtians, and rational 
diſſenters, be taking a journey of a few 
days, it may with certainty be concluded, 
that the day of reſt will be one of them; 
and if it be confined to a ſingle day, and 
can poſſibly be thrown * e it is * | 
m ſure to ** ſo. 


I am no Ty for the very rigorous 
manner in which many of our anceſtors 
obſerved this day; but certainly, if we 
Pay any regard to the original deſign of 
the inſtitution, it ſhould be made, as far 
as poſſible, a day of reſt for all the crea- 
tion of God. We ought therefore con- 
ſcientiouſly to refrain from doing buſineſs 
ourſelves, or making our cattle labour on 
that day. Beſides, if there be any pro- 
priety in attending upon public worſhip 
on the Lord's-day, it muſt be agreeable 
to reaſon, that we ſpend the day in a man- 
ner conſiſtent with that uſe of it; and 
therefore that we abſtain from all ſuch 

: exerciſes 
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exerciſes and diverſions as would tend to 
defeat the purpoſe of religious worſhip, 
by eraſing the effect of moral and _—_ 
ous inſtruction. . 


But e buſineſs, pleaſure, or mere 
Wan and indifference be the cauſe, the 

effe is manifeſt, and is growing every day 
more alarming. Conſider that the decent 
and reverent attendance upon public wor- 
ſhip on the Lord's- day, is almoſt the only 
means of promoting the knowledge and 
practice of chriſtianity among the lower 
ranks of people, who are confined to la- 
bour all the reſt of the week. And how 
can their attendance be effectually in- 
forced, but by the example, influence, 
and authority of their ſuperiors ? 15 


The intereſt of any particular party or 
denomination of chriſtians is certainly 
trifling, in compariſon with the greater 
conſiderations of religion and morality 
- juſt now mentioned; but if you wiſh well 
to the diſſenting intereſt, you ſhould con- 

ſider 
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ſider how much it ſuffers in conſequence 
of your neglect of public worſhip. 


| Your miniſters are diſcouraged by this 
means, and your children and fervants 
get a habit of indifference, or of roving 
from place to place ; whereby their attach- 
ment to the cauſe is continually leſſening. 
Your remiſſneſs, therefore, in attending 
public worſhip promotes a deſertion of 
the intereſt, by making the tranſition as 
eaſy to them as poſſible. For when things 
have been in this train, to abandon the 
Intereſt intirely is breaking no eſtabliſh- 
ed cuſtom, or confirmed habit; ſo that 
thoſe perſons who have been very indif- 
ferent to public worſhip, can have little 
or no difficulty with reſpect to themſelves ; 
and the thing being done almoſt without 
the notice of others, the difficulty on that 
fide is alſo obviated. When the change 
is ſo gradual, it is, at length, no ſurpriſe 
to any body, to hear that thoſe who at- 
tended the difſenting-meeting-houſe but 

ſeldom, ceaſe to attend there at all. Other- 


wiſe, 
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wiſe, the difficulty that ariſes from the force 
of cuſtom, is ſo great, in many caſes, that 
though a man might wiſn to change his 
mode of worſhip, he would not chuſe to 
expoſe himſelf to ſo much of the notice 
and cenſure of his friends and acquain- 
tance, as, by ſuch a ſtep in his conduct, 
he is ſenſible that he neceſſarily muſt do. 
But, by being leſs frequently in company 
with diſſenters, their opinion and cenſure 
have leſs weight with him. 


MUST extend this Poſtſcript, in order 

to expreſs my earneſt wiſhes, that, in 
this age, in which ſo many diſſenters are 
runing into ent huſiaſin on one hand, and 
inſidelity on the other, thoſe who have at 
heart the cauſe of truth, chriſtianity, and 
religious liberty, would endeavour to 
draw the attention of mankind to thoſe 
ſubjects, and others that are connefted 
with them. 


There ca be no doubt, but that theſe 
great intereſts will be taken care of by 


him who is conſtituted head over all things 
| fo 
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to that church, againſt which the gates of 
hell ſhall not prevail; but it appears to 
me that this end is to be accompliſhed by 
natural and human means, and that the 
judicious and zealous labourers in this vine- 
yard are but few. The real friends of the 
cauſe of religion and virtue ought, there- 
fore, to exert themſelves ; and it cannot 
but give us encouragement, and raiſe our 
generous emulation, to think that ſucceſs 
in theſe glorious attempts is, to a certain 
degree, infallible. And what juſt reaſon 
will a man have to be aſhamed in the day of 
Chriſt, who might have been among the 
foremoſt in ſupporting this cauſe, and yet; 
through indolence and inattention, let 
others carry away that palm, which will 
then be eſteemed the moſt honourable, 
20 On the other hand, it muſt be acknaw- 
ledged, that the greateſt care ſhould be 
taken, not to injure the beſt of cauſes, by 
injudicious or unſeaſonable attempts to 
ſerve it. In this caſe, however, there will 
be the praiſe of honeſt zeal, and good in- 
- tention 
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tention. Beſides, it muſt be a very poor 
and weak manner of addreſs indeed, that 
is calculated to do no good; and if one 
were written by an angel from heaven, it 
would offend and diſguſt many. Since 
there is ſuch a variety in the previous diſ- 
poſitions and taſtes of readers, let writers 
alſo indulge their own natural taſte and 


manner. The man who means well can 
hardly fail to inſtruct and edify ſome, 


though he muſt lay his account with dif. 
pleaſing, and perhaps injuring others ; 
and as the calculation of the probability 
of doing the moſt good or harm ſeems to 


be, in this caſe, too difficult for human 
comprehenſion, our beſt rule is to ſoõwW 


what we apprehend to be good ſeed, and 
leave the iſſue to the great Lord of the 


harveſt ; that is, ſtrenuouſly to urge what 
ever appears to us, mature delibera- 


tion, to be favourable to truth and virtue, 
and to leave the conſequences to him who 
knows them, who is interefted in them, 
and who will attend to them; ſo as to 


bring good out of all the evil that we 


may 
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may inadvertently occaſion. Let ws, 
therefore, conſider one another, to provoke 
unto love and to goed works, Let us ex- 
bort one another, and ſo much the more a 
wwe ſee the day approaching. For yet a lit- 
tle while, and he that ſhall come will come, 
and will not tarry. Heb. x. 24, 35, 37. 


As to the contempt of the world, I 
had almoſt ſaid, happy are they who have 
the greateſt ſnare of it. This, at leaſt, is 
true with reſpect to all the unthinking and 
vicious part of it. And there certainly 
will be caſes, to tlie end of this ſtate of 
trial and diſcipline, to which the foflow- 


ing words of our Lord will be applicable. 


Wo unto you when all men ſhall ſpeak well of 
you. Luke vi. 26. But Glefſed are ye when 
men fhall revile yon, and perſecute you, and 
ſay all manner of evil againſt you falſely, for 
my ſake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, 

for great is your reward in heaven. Matt. 
v. 11, 12. It will always, I doubt not, 
be true, in ſome meafure, that all who 
would live 899 in Grey Feſus, muſt ſuffer 


perſecution, 


ho 
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perſecution. And perſecution unto death 


is by, means the only, or perhaps the moſt 
difficult to bear of all the modes of trial 


to which we are expoſed. Of the num- 
ber who make ſhipwreck of faith and a good 
conſcience, there are probably but few 
who have been in theſe circumſtances. 


Conſider what was obſerved by the a- 
poſtle Paul, at the firſt promulgation of 
the goſpel, viz. that not many wiſe men af- 
ter the fleſh, not many mighty, not many 


noble were called. 1 Cor. i. 26. and that 


the influence of wealth, power, and faſhion, 
is the very ſame at this day, that it was in 


his time, and will probably continue to 
be ſo to the end of the world. It cannot, 


therefore, but be a ſuſpicious circum- 
ſtance with reſpect to truly chriſtian ſen- 
timents, maxims, and conduct, that they 


are faſbionable, or that they render a man 


more acceptable to thoſe who have not 
their converſation in beaven, but who mind 


earthly things only. I do not ſay that a 


popular religion cannot be a true one, but 
that 
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that the man who finds himſelf popular 
on a religious account; I mean popular 
with thoſe perſons whoſe intereſts and 
proſpects are foreign to chriſtianity, ſhould 
ſuſpect himſelf, and carefully re-examine 
his religious principles, and not purſue 
them, and a& upon them, but with the 
greateſt caution and deliberation. 


It is happy, however, that our reli- 


gion does not leave us without conſolation 


under this contempt of the world, which 
we incur by adhering to it. For beſides 
the aſſurance that, if we ſuffer with Chriſt, 
we ſhall alſo reign with him, and be glorified 
together ; and that if we overcome the 
world, in imitation of him who has done 
it before us, we ſhall it down with him on 
his throne, as he alſo has overcome, and is 
now ſet down with his father on his throne ; 
we can balance our loſs of the eſteem of 
the world, with the acquiſition of the 
much more valuable love and eſteem of 
our fellow chriſtians, of the few whoſe 
ſentiments and views are the ſame with 

our 
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our own, and whoſe countenance vill be 
more than ſufficient to ſupport us under 
all the odium that we can lie under, on 
account of the opinions of thoſe, whoſe 
judgments we deſpiſe. And if a man 
have but a tolerable ſhare of comprehen- 
ſion, and ſtrength of mind, he cannot 
heſitate what part to chuſe. He vill eaſi- 
ly make light of /uffering ſhame for the 
preſent, in a cauſe that is ſure to be 
crowned with everlaſting glory hereafter. 


N. B. The principal en, to the 
ſecond edition of this ADDRESS are 
Section III, on the manner in which diſ- 
ſenters ought to ſpeak and write concern- 
ing the church of England; the advices 
to miniſters concerning the inſtruction of 
youth, and the delivery of ſermons at the 
end of Section IV (which were added at 
the requeſt of an anonymous correſpon- 
dent) and this poſtſcript. 


I beg leave to refer to Dr. Prieſtley's 


Letters, in anſwer to ſome. Remarks on his 
Pub- 
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Publications, and on this Addreſs, for a 
more particular account of the nature of 


chriſtian idolatry than is given p. 36; and 
to his View of the principles and conduct of 
the proteſtant diſſenters, with reſpect to the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of England, 
for many other particulars relating to them, 
not treated of here. I, alſo, cannot help 
expreſſing my wiſhes that what he has ob- 
ſerved on the ſubject of church diſcipline, 
may be ſeriouſly conſidered by thoſe who = 
call themſelves rational diſſenters ; that, 
whether any of his propoſals for reforma- 
tion be approved of or not, ſomething, 
at leaſt, may be attempted, in order to 
obviate, the manifeſt inconveniences, which 
he has pointed out, and which have been 
long felt and complained of, by ſerious 
and thinking perſons, in our preſent 
ſituation. 
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